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I, 
Pe one morning in May, when High Elms was a milky way 


made up of thousands and thousands of stars of apple, hawthorn, 
and dogwood blossoms, a young man, evidently equipped for a 

journey, with bag and umbrella, came out of a pleasant, embowered 
house on the main street, and was just about to turn the corner when he 
encountered a person, presumably an acquaintance, at whom he gazed 
aghast, then before whom he stopped short. It was a girl in a fresh suit 
of white duck, a broad hat, and a parasol. She had a face so full of 
bright clearness that it seemed to be this vivid freshness to which one 
succumbed, and not the actual beauty of feature, color, and outline. 
She too halted, looked at the young man, and while he stood tongue-tied, 
unable to address her, exclaimed, “ Evidently, you are running away !” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “I am running away.” 

“ And running away from me!” 

“Yes, from you.” 

’ The two stood gazing at each other a moment in silence, then he 
said, “I shall write you as soon as I reach New York.” 

She made no effort to repress her laughter. 

“ You are going to tell me that you give me up.” | 

He took a step nearer. 

“Dare I say that you are mine to keep or to renounce?” 

“ Have you any doubt ?” 

“This morning I doubt everything,” he replied. “I have not slept ; 
a thousand confused, miserable thoughts have been in my mind all 


night. The one certainty is that I dare not stay near you.” 
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“It makes you too miserable to.stay near me?” 
“Tt makes me too happy!” 

“You are going away because you are too happy?” 

If some slight raillery in the girl’s manner made itself felt, in her 
whole tone and expression there was so much that was delightful and 
beguiling that his grave face lighted up. 

“ Of course, you consider me incomprehensible,” he now remarked. 
“ But I intended to explain.” 

“ By letter?” 

He did not answer on the moment, but seemed to. ponder. At this 
moment was heard the shriek of a locomotive. 

“There goes my train!” he exclaimed. 

“ Also your chance of escape for a whole hour and fifty minutes?” 

-“ Where could we talk?” he now asked. “I must have a chance 
to justify myself.” 

High Elms is near the sea, and after a walk through a quiet street, 
one may find a lane which, followed until it meets a foot-bridge over 
a tide-creek, comes presently upon sand-hills, and beyond them a stone- 
littered shore where there is a group of rocks. The place was already 
well-known to these two young people, and it was here that half an 
hour later they again encountered. The tide was out in the bay, and 
all the pebbles on the wide, bare beach were shining in the morning 
sunlight, taking on all the hues of the opal until they met the _ 
blue of the water-line. 

On one of the rocks, partly in the shadow of a gnarled ephstaie, 
which, beaten and buffeted as it had been all its lifetime, still felt the 
stirring of the spring and now put on a mantle of rosy bloom, sat the 
girl, while the young man stood a little distance below, and leaned his 
arms on the ledge which she made her footstool. 

“ Now let me argue my own case,” he said. “I want you to be the 
judge.” 

She gave a little wave of the hand. 

“T will make a desperate plunge, and get my share of the con- 
fession soon over,” he proceeded. “I have no intention of letting you 
think I am halting between two states of mind. I fell in love with you 


three years ago.” 
She listened with a feeling that with his eyes fixed on her face he 


was studying her every expression. 

“Three whole years,” she said, with some visible effort. 

“ What I said to myself then was, that you were fenced away from 
me with a warning to trespassers, ‘ Thou shalt not!’ I was not only 
too poor a man to ask you to eg me, but my first duty then, as now, 


was to my mother and sisters.” 
“One of the reasons I like you so well,” she replied with a soft 
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vehemence, “one of the reasons I trust you so much, is that you are 
so good to your mother and sisters.” 

“It would be strange indeed if I were anything but good to 
them. It has been a bribe to my ardor in my profession to make money 
for them. I do not intend always to be so poor that I cannot support 
them and have a wife and home; but how dare I say to the girl I 
love, ‘I adore you, but wait for me five years,—wait for me ten years’ ?” 

She laughed—a laugh that seemed to come from surer knowledge 
than his own, from some different point of view. 

“ That does not represent my idea of felicity,” he went on gravely. 

“ What does ?” 

“ Saying, ‘ Marry me next week,’ and then being able to endow her 
with all that befits and belongs to her. Men know very well that while 
they are apt to declare that what is essential in a wife is good sense, 
prudence, economy, actually what holds us under the charm is incom- 
patible with poverty. The cruellest deprivation poverty entails upon 
a man is subjecting his wife to the pinch of economy.” 

“JT do not say that I am economical,” she replied. “In fact, I 
am rather extravagant for a girl who has hardly a penny of her own.” 

He looked at her for a moment with a smile that grew a little 
strained, then said: “ You are perfect. I would not have you other- 
wise. In ten years’ time——” 

Her lovely glance grew more arch. 

“But you do not like ten years’ time!” 

“T like? I can have nothing that I like.” 

She laughed. 

“Do you rest your case?” 

“Yes, I rest my case.” 

“ Am I to decide?” 

“You are to decide.” 

“But I have a case,” she said now, with some whim. “I wish to 
state it, but first I need to ask, in the general scheme of things which 
you propose where do I come in?” 

He looked at her steadily. “I never dared ask myself that question 
until last night. Until then, exquisite beyond all women as I found 
you, intimate to my every thought, and necessary, above all, necessary 
to me, I never before, even in my wildest imagination, ventured to 
believe that it would make much difference to you whether I went or 
came.” 

Her eyes dropped under his glance. Her color rose. A certain 
emotional quality, so far well kept under in the interview, began to 
make itself felt. 

“But I am not poor,” she murmured. “I am to be rich, really 


rich.” 
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An exclamation escaped him. 

“ What is it?” she demanded. 

“That is what I have seen in you and felt in you—that I had no 
right——” 

Her courage had come back. She laughed again. 

“You insist upon a beggar-maid. I fancy that is the reason I 
have not told you before. Of course, individually I am poor, and, as 
you know, I have had the training of a poor girl. I have fitted myself 
to earn my own living, and I fancy I might earn my own living. But 
all the same, Aunt Laura has been behind me. She insisted upon my 
going through college and taking a degree. She wished that I should 
spend my powers upon some real work. She herself is conscious of 
being romantic. She desires to give me the chance of renouncing 
romantic ideals, of being able to rise above all sentimentalities, of 
putting unreasoning affection under my feet.” 

“ And you have put unreasoning affection under your feet?” he 
demanded. ; 

But it still took two hours to tell the whole story, and it was by 
the noon train that Basil Thorpe finally made his way to New York. 
While he was on his way Miss Ethel Fairlie occupied herself in writing 


the following letter: 
“HiaH Extms, May 4, 18——. 

“My DEAREST AUNT LauRA: I felt at the moment that 
Fate was behind our change of plans, that when I gave up 
going with you in order to stay behind and nurse Cousin 
Fanny, it meant more than that we were just simply parting 
to meet again after a few weeks. Fanny is almost well, and 
by the middle of June I can join you in London. But still, 
something will have happened. For, dearest Aunt Laura, I 
am engaged! To Basil Thorpe, of course. Nobody else has 
ever touched my heart. I recall your asking me once if there 
had been no one, and I said, ‘ Yes.’ Still, if it had not all 
fallen out just as it has done, if I had not at this time hap- 
pened to be in this quiet place with Cousin Fanny, and if 
Basil had not come to his mother’s for ten days while looking 
up some documentary evidence concerning the title of some 
estate in litigation, all this might never have happened. He 
is the only son of Mrs. Torrey Thorpe, who used to live near 
you in New York until her husband died in the commercial 
crisis of ’73, and left her a poor widow with this one son and 
two daughters. She has made every sacrifice for him, put all 
she had on the stake of securing him a good education, and 
placing him with Davis, Beekman & Company. He is now 
twenty-eight, and at the first vacancy in the firm will come 
into a junior partnership. His salary so far is chiefly devoted 
to the needs of his mother and sisters. In fact, he has always 
considered marriage out of the question, and if I were one 
of those meek, submissive creatures who feel that they have 
nothing to do with the shaping of their own destiny, we 
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should, Basil and I, have come up against a blank wall of 
dead negation. He feels that he has no right to drag me 
down to poverty, and certainly I am the last person in the 
world to wish to make his life an exhausting and depressing 
struggle for mere money to live on at the time when he needs 
to be able to put forth his best powers and show the best that 
is in him. 
“But do I need to tell you this? Dear Aunt Laura, like 
a little child to its mother’s breast I come. I love my debts 
to you. ‘What else is my money for?’ you have often said 
to me. And I have felt that for you to give is as sweet as 
for me to take. Then, dear Aunt Laura, I do like him so 
much. I do admire him so heartily. It would be such a keen 
pleasure to help him win in the race of life. He is worth all 
your confidence, all your belief. Mr. Beekman will tell you 
so. It is not to be a declared engagement yet, not until I 
have had my summer in England with you. Until then, as 
Basil says, it is just a delightful experiment. I will write 
again by the next mail, and tell you the exact day that I am 
to sail. Edward Bruce has provisionally engaged my passage 
for June 2, and Fanny grows all the time so much stronger, 
there seems no doubt that I shall be wel able to leave her. 
To-day I have just this one thought, this one longing, this one 
plea. Your loving 
“ ETHEL.” 
II. 
“ CERTAINLY there is a will,” said Mr. Beekman. He shook his 
head, scowled, pursed up his lips. ‘“ Most undoubtedly there is a will.” 
Basil Thorpe saw the portents gather in the elder lawyer’s face. 
“TI drew it up myself nine years ago,” continued Mr. Beekman. 
“It was hastily executed, for Mrs. Hunter was believed to be on her 
death-bed. Every day and every hour since she has intended to make 


another will.” 

Of course, the lawyer would not commit himself, but Basil knew 
by every sign that Mr. Beekman deplored the fact of the existence of 
the will he had himself drawn up. ; 

“She was at death’s door,” he continued. “They were afraid of 
heart-failure. The doctor kept his finger on her pulse, and constantly 
moistened her lips with some restorative. Nevertheless, a memorandum 
of her expressed wishes was made, signed, witnessed, and sealed within 
an hour. Mrs. Hunter did- not die, but recovered and has lived for 
nine years. What had been done was regarded by her as a mere tempo- 
rary expedient. Again and again she has said to me: ‘I must make 
my will. I am only waiting to see a little more clearly what I ought 
to do about the property. Mr. Hunter did so dislike the idea of its 
being divided.’ ” | 

Mr. Beekman’s whole manner showed no little feeling and anxiety. 
“Tt is possible that she may have made another will,” he now went 
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on. “I hope and pray that she has done so. But it seems to me im- 
probable. In a strange country, and not being proficient in French, 
she would hardly know how to set about it. Still, she might have had 
help and instruction from the embassy.” 

On this fifteenth of May it so chanced that Basil Thorpe was 
sitting near his senior at his desk, making the points of a brief, when 
Mr. Beekman, glancing over the morning’s paper, had suddenly dropped 
it with an exclamation. He had come upon a cable despatch from Paris 
announcing the sudden death of Mrs. Oliver Hunter, of Madison 
Avenue, New York, from pneumonia, resulting from exposure to a 
shower two days before at the Longchamps races. Mr. Beekman’s own 
concern was so deep, he had not observed any change of countenance in 
his companion. It was a relief to have an auditor, and that Basil 
seemed full of interest and sympathy was to be expected. 

“It must have been the same sort of seizure she had nine years 
ago,’ Mr. Beekman proceeded. “Then she had just strength enough 
to falter out, ‘I want it all left just as my husband suggested.’ She 
could have said no more, and she needed to say no more, for I had 
drawn up Oliver Hunter’s will myself, and had written the letter of 
instructions at his dictation.” 

As Mr. Beekman said this he met the eyes of Basil, who fairly 
faced him and seemed to ask something more explicit. 

You see, Thorpe,” Mr. Beekman proceeded, “ Oliver Hunter hated 
the idea of any division of his property. He was a careful, methodical 
man, liked every arrangement cut and dried, and had a great feeling 
for the symmetry of things. He had one nephew and Mrs. Hunter 
one niece, and although the whole property was left unconditionally 
‘to Mrs. Hunter, he realized the fact that she would soon have to pass 
it on to others. Accordingly his advice was that these two young 
people should be encouraged to marry, thus uniting their claims. Then 
if either his nephew or her niece refused to comply with the conditions, 
the one who refused should resign all claim to the property.” 

“ And you drew up a will for Mrs. Hunter according to these ex- 
traordinary conditions?” said Basil, as if stupefied. 

“T did,” said Mr. Beekman sharply. “One cannot argue with a 
woman dying of heart-failure.” 

“ May I ask who were these young people?” Basil now inquired. 

“ Oliver: Hunter’s nephew was Oliver Hunter Van Voorst, of River- 
bend on the Hudson,” explained Mr. Beekman. “ The niece of Mrs. 
Hunter is Miss Ethel Fairlie, whom I dare say you may have met in 
High Elms.” 

The two men looked at each other a moment in complete silence. 
After that first look Mr. Beekman withdrew his glance, fidgeted in his 
chair, alternately crossing his legs and stretching them out to their 
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farthest limit. Something in Basil’s expression was almost too vivid. 
The older man took refuge in speech. 

“Mrs, Hunter never calculated, apparently, on the happening of 
mortal accidents to herself. She had been at death’s door once, yet 
put off doing what was simple, natural, and, one might say, inevitable. 
She loved Ethel Fairlie as her own child. Nothing could have been 
so absolutely contrary to Mrs. Hunter’s real intentions as any coercion of 
her niece’s free will. The two were to have gone to Europe in March, 
but what did Mrs. Edward Bruce do but fall ill and send for Miss 
Ethel Fairlie? Why could not Mrs. Hunter have remained here as 
well instead of setting off alone for Paris, where she was to risk her 
life at races where she had no business to be, and die, leaving this 
poor girl the alternative of being left utterly destitute unless she mar- 
ries a young man she has never seen in her life.” 

Basil made a gesture. “I think Miss Fairlie is not quite reduced 
to that,” he now observed, with a half smile. 

Mr. Beekman continued: “It is just like a woman, particularly 
like a rather clever woman. She jumped at conclusions, considering 
reason to be a slow and toilsome process. Oliver Hunter must have 
known that his wife could see nothing from any point of view except 
her own, yet he left her all his property without putting the matter 
of its ultimate destination in a clear and convincing light. I have 
never forgiven myself for letting him put in that absurd tag to his 
will, and then again perpetuating it in hers. She could not endure 
the idea of dividing the property against her husband’s wishes,—at 
the same time admitted the claim of Oliver Van Voorst and kicked 
against it. She actually confided to me once that the reason she did 
not make her will was that she had heard that the young man was 
delicete and she was waiting for him to die.” 

As Mr. Beekman talked he had fidgeted himself out of his chair 
across the room to the window and back again. He had taken up 
papers, pretending to assort them, and had put them down. 

“Fancy me, Mrs. Hunter’s man of business, with that sort of a 
job on my hands. Just fancy it!” he said, with a groan. 

“T hope that Mrs. Hunter made another will,” said Basil suc- 
cinctly. 

“She hardly had time to make it in Paris,” said Mr. Beekman, 
“and had she empowered any lawyer in New York to do it before she 
sailed, I should have the right to feel deeply hurt. However, if it 
turns out that she has done so, I shall put my own feelings out of the 
question and rejoice.” 


Mrs. Oliver Hunter had had no time to make another will. She had 
said at the beginning of her illness, “ Oh, if Mr. Beekman were here!” 
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Later she had little sustained consciousness, and soon passed into 
delirium. 

The cards were dealt down on the table, and Mr. Beekman was 
compelled to take them up and play as best he might. 


III. 
THERE is hardly a pleasanter place on the Hudson River than the 
- Van Voorsts’ at Riverbend. Nearly opposite West Point, it commands 
a fine view of the mountains and, on each hand, of the river in its 
grandest reaches. If the red brick house had not been built for beauty, 
it had nevertheless attained that object by nestling into the landscape, 
shading itself with trees and vines. From the water the place offered 
an aspect of splendid woods, broken by one glimpse of the house and 
a balustrade of stone; but from the piazzas and terraces one could 
enjoy the expanse of the blue Hudson, with its every curve and bend, 
all the trees having been carefully grouped so that they should nowhere 
shut out the view. The house stood high, and the grounds descended 
to the river by a series of terraces, each of which at the right exposure 
became a garden devoted to flowers, vegetables, fruit, or vines. Thrift, 
plenty, comfort, all of the solid sort, showed in every detail of arrange- 
ment. It had originally been the old Ketaltas place, but at the be- 
ginning of the century Anneke Ketaltas, the sole heiress, had married 
her cousin, Peter Van Voorst, thus consolidating two large properties. 
Inside the commodious mansion life had gone on for generations.in a 
quiet, stately way, every arrangement complete for comfort, the least 
want luxuriously provided for. At present the Van Voorst family 
consisted of Mrs. Peter Van Voorst, her two daughters, Sabrina, who 
was unmarried, and Amelia, Mrs. Vanderweyer, a widow, and her 
grandson, Oliver. Mrs. Van Voorst was by this time quite an old 
lady. She had lost her husband many years before, but had long sur- 
vived that sorrow, and having been a beauty in her youth, and having 
all her life long been flattered, caressed, humored, still felt herself to 
be the centre of general social interest. She still had her little 
coquetries, her toilets were a matter of great moment, her caps and her 
frills being as important to her as to any of her Dutch ancestors, whose 
portraits adorned the walls. She enjoyed conversation and was easily 
enlivened by it, and had a way of interspersing her remarks with a 
little shriek. She delighted to carry about everywhere with her a 
variety of small possessions,—a fan, a vinaigrette, a hand-screen, a 
handkerchief, and a lorgnette—and perhaps the one trouble of the 
old lady’s life was that it was impossible always to keep these different 
articles within easy reach. They slipped and dropped and lost them- 
selves in a way that suggested that they were possessed by a spirit of 
mischief. Both daughters were, however, so devoted to Mrs. Van Voorst 
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that they were glad of any opportunity for service. Miss Sabrina was 
the elder, and, stern in self-repression and self-discipline, all her 
energy and force of character were expended on her mother and nephew, 
for whom no sacrifice was too great. Mrs. Vanderweyer was a slight, 
rather delicate, colorless person, who liked comfort and ease, and who 
had found some compensation for the loss of her husband in the oppor- 
tunity given her to return to her mother’s house. The maternal devo- 
tion which she had had no chance to expend on children of her own 
was exercised in the bringing up of her nephew, Oliver Van Voorst, 
who had had the misfortune to lose both his parents in his infancy 
and who had ever since been the first object with all three ladies. As 
a child he had been a victim to every sort of ailment,—croup, measles, 
chickenpox, scarlet fever, and every form of cold. Thus it was the 
belief of all the ladies that he was extremely delicate in health. Every 
indication was watched, every symptom discussed. The slightest indis- 
position was regarded as of such seriousness that he had hardly been 
permitted to go from the sight of his protectresses. School or college 
had been considered out of the question for him. Not that his educa- 
tion had been neglected. Specialists of every description, B.A.’s, 
M.A.’s, and even Ph.D.’s had tutored him, coached him, and carried him 
through every sort of exam. He had had masters of music and dancing 
and in gymnastics. Money and will were not lacking, and Oliver, 
possessing, indeed, his share of clear intelligence, besides a nice sense 
of obligation to his family and society, had done his best to fit him- 
self to inherit the family estates and to become the position. ‘There 
had been sharp disappointment among the Van Voorsts when at 
Oliver Hunter’s death everything had passed to his widow. Whether 
Jane Hunter, who had married John Van Voorst, showed affection 
or shrewdness when she named her son after her brother, the Van Voorst 
connection had always considered it a bid for a handsome legacy. And, 
indeed, Oliver Hunter had always seemed to have the interests of his 
namesake at heart. Certainly the Van Voorsts could hardly be said 
to be in need of money, but who that is rich is ever rich enough? The 
- Van Voorsts were pining for more money, for money enough to have 
a town house, as well as this pleasant country home. 
Oliver was by this time twenty-four years of age, fair, plump, pink 
and white, looking well fed and well groomed, with brown hair and 
serious eyes of no particular color. Trained to be docile and to accept 
all the decisions of his elders, he had so far contrived to get on without 
any particular ambition of his own. He was, indeed, rewarded for 
his amiable compliance in large matters by having the decision of 
smaller questions conceded to him. For example, when at breakfast 
Julius, the butler, would say the cook was waiting for orders for dinner, 
Mrs. Van Voorst would observe, “We must have a good dinner, tell 
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cook. Poor Mr. Oliver is not quite well to-day. What could you take, 
Ollie, dear? Shall we tell cook to have some of her nice white soup ?”’ 
Oliver would accept a white soup, and suggest a salmon bisque. Then 
should it be beef,—a tender red fillet of beef? Oliver, however, did 
not care so much for beef nowadays. He liked something more deli- 
cate, a sweetbread, a croquette. The salad question was his too to 
decide, but what he gave his whole mind to was the choice of the 
sweets. 

If Miss Sabrina was at times a little troubled by the thought that 
Oliver was almost too entirely under feminine influences, she reminded 
herself that he was at all events safe. At least until he should marry 
there could be no happiness in life for the dear boy like being enclosed 
with his aunts and grandmother in this sweet security. That the minds 
of all these ladies had accepted the bristling truth that not all their 
cares could keep Oliver heart-free, fixed forever in this virgin seclusion 
and sanctity, showed that they possessed some imagination, if not 
experience. What would happen when he did suddenly wake up was 
incalculable. Not.wholly to deny him society of his own age, they 
had established a youthful intimacy between Oliver and Clara Frost, the 
daughter of a far-away cousin who lived a few miles up the river. They 
had begun to believe that perhaps Oliver was looking at Clara, was 
making up his mind. It was clear too that Clara saw it, and that she 
was behaving very nicely. The fact that this love-making had not yet 
gone beyond bounds was presently to be a subject of congratulation to 
certain of the ladies. But although Oliver had not gone beyond bounds, 
it was Miss Sabrina’s belief that he had gone too far to go back. 

News of Mrs. Oliver Hunter’s sudden death in Paris had, of course, 
been received by Mrs. Van Voorst, and the probable disposition of her 
property had been discussed with no little feeling. 

“Oliver Hunter’s money,” said Mrs. Van Voorst, with her little 
shriek, “the money that ought to have come to our own Ollie, and to 
whom has Laura Hunter left it? What relations has she? There is 
hardly a Fairlie in the world.” 

“ George Fairlie left a daughter,” suggested Mrs. Vanderweyer. 

“ And if George Fairlie left twenty daughters, what then? What 
right has any Fairlie to Oliver Hunter’s money? I might say dear 
Ollie’s money.” , era 

Mrs. Van Voorst, indeed, became so excited on the subject, that 
both her daughters were kept busy restoring her vinaigrette, her hand- 
kerchief, her eyeglasses. 

“The idea of her having had all that money to leave just as she 
chose!” she exclaimed. “It makes my head turn round. Heaven 
knows, I never liked Oliver Hunter’s wife, and unless she concealed 
her affection for me, I have reason to believe there was no love lost 
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between us! But it does set my teeth on edge to think of her dying 
and leaving all that money to anybody except our dear Ollie.” 

In spite of an occasional item in one of the evening papers to the 
effect that some question existed as to the disposal of the Hunter prop- 
erty, not a syllable which hinted at the real state of the case had reached 
Riverbend until a letter came from Mr. Beekman addressed to Oliver 
Van Voorst, stating his intention to call the next day, at ten o’clock, 
to make known the testamentary devises of the late Mrs. Oliver Hunter, 
Oliver Hunter Van Voorst being an interested party. 

Accordingly, Mr. Beekman, after staying all night with his brother, 
who lived in the neighborhood, presented himself at Riverbend at the 
hour named next morning, and was ushered into the library, where the 
whole family was assembled. Mr. Beekman was not slow to discover 
the fact that the ladies were all in a quiver of the liveliest curiosity, 
while the young man sat placid, and if he had any emotions restrained 
them, hardly giving a sign of any particular interest. Although the 
lawyer had this wonderful secret up his sleeve, he had no air of finding 
enjoyment in his own role of conjurer. As he limply shook hands 
with Mrs. Van Voorst and her daughters, his face wore the most 
lachrymose expression. In choosing his seat, he discarded one chair 
after another, then, as if it were a mere choice between different instru- 
ments of torture, took one at hazard. Finally, sitting down, he coughed, 
shivered, fidgeted, requesting that the window behind him might be 
closed. Then in his feeblest, most depressed, most cracked voice, he 
went on to say that no other documentary evidence of the intentions 
of the late Mrs. Hunter in regard to the disposal of her estate real 
and personal remained except a will hastily executed some nine years 
before, of which the paper he now held in his hand was an attested copy. 
He then remarked that he would first recapitulate the terms of the will 
of the late Oliver Hunter, all whose property real and personal was left 
without restriction to his wife, except the ultimate disposal of some sixty 
thousand dollars, of which she was to have the income during her life, 
but which upon her death was to be divided among three charitable 
institutions, of which he had been a chief promoter. Everything else 
was to belong absolutely to her, to do with as she liked, and to leave 
as she would after her death. Nevertheless, in a letter of general in- 
structions Mr. Hunter had given one hint concerning the distribution 
of the estate, which no child of his own had been born to inherit. He 
disliked to have his property divided. From his point of view it was so 
important a matter that the house on Madison Avenue should go with 
the income and the income with the house, that the question of. the 
ultimate inheritance of the —_ property was worth some considerable 


attention. 
Mr. Beekman’s thin, piping voice had faltered more than once as 
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he spoke. His hearers exhibited surprise, except Oliver, who sat sub- 
missively waiting for some word of direction before he should take the 
trouble to show any interest. 

“ The paper I now hold in my hand,” said Mr. Beekman, with sud- 
den sharpuess, “ was drawn up by the widow’s direction ten weeks after 
Mr. Hunter’s death. She was very ill, and said to me, ‘ Let it all be 
as he wished. Have it as he said.’ Now, what Oliver Hunter had said 
was this, ‘ Let your niece, Ethel Fairlie, marry my nephew, and if either 
one declines the arrangement, the whole property is to go to the other.’ ” 

As Mr. Beekman uttered these words he adjusted his eyeglasses and 
was about to read out the document when he was interrupted by a series 
of shrieks from Mrs. Van Voorst. 

“Her niece marry his nephew! His only nephew is Olly, our own 
dear Ollie. We will not let him marry that niece,” she exclaimed. 

In her excitement Mrs. Van Voorst had thrown down all her be-: 
longings, and now her handkerchief, her fan, her vinaigrette, and her 
eyeglasses all had to be looked for and restored. 

Oliver had grown very red. 

“If you will permit me to read out: the will,” said Mr. Beekman, 


impatient of the commotion he had raised, “then perhaps we may 
39 


get-—— 

“Pray, continue,” said Miss Sabrina. And she mounted guard on 
one side of her mother while Mrs. Vanderweyer took the other, for 
the old lady indeed seemed in an almost frantic state of mind. 

The document was brief and to the point. If the two young people 
married, the whole property became theirs jointly. If either refused 
to accept the terms, the whole property was to pass to the other. That 
was all. Although hastily executed, it was valid and indisputable. 
Nothing essential was omitted. Mr. Beekman folded the paper and 
laid it down upon the table. 

“Did anybody ever hear of such a will?” exclaimed Mrs. Van 
Voorst, with a little shriek. “I just ask you, Mr. Beekman, is my 
grandson to be at the mercy of a foolish will like that?” 

It was, indeed, no easy matter for any one of the Van Voorsts to 
grasp the situation. Oliver’s whole face expressed surprise, and, indeed, 
alarm. Indeed, it was an extraordinary will. 

“Mrs, Hunter always intended that this will should be destroyed,” 
said Mr. Beekman. “I blame myself more than I can express for not 
insisting that it should be destroyed.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Van Voorst, with some emotion, “if the will had 
been destroyed everything would have come to our dear Ollie, as it 
should have done.” EN 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Beekman tartly, “everything would 
have gone to Miss Ethel Fairlie, Mrs. Hunter’s only heir.” 
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Mrs. Van Voorst’s state of mind was, however, so dominated by her 
former state of mind that she could understand nothing clearly. It had 
been so monstrous that everything had been left to Oliver Hunter’s 
widow, she was ready to expect more injustice even when fortune’s 
wheel seemed to be coming in her direction. Mr. Beekman took the 
paper up and laid it down again. He rose and walked to the window, 
came back to the mantel-piece, looked at the portraits, trying to detach 
himself from the confusion, while Miss Sabrina and Mrs. Vanderweyer 
were making heroic efforts to bring the matter to their mother’s com- 
prehension. All he could clearly make out were the old lady’s ejacu- 
lations,— 

“ Interloper !” 

“ Did anybody ever hear of such good fortune coming to a girl?” 

“ But Ollie’s affections are already engaged! Ollie could never think 
of disappointing dear Clara!” 

Unable to endure further intrusion upon the family party, and with 
a hasty mutter, “I will return again in half an hour, when Mrs. Van 
Voorst may have become more composed,” Mr. Beekman beat a retreat. 
If it were possible to wring any concession out of them with a reference 
to Ethel Fairlie, he knew that he must act with great discretion. He 
must appeal to their sense of justice and kind feeling. This was no 
moment to dictate. The lawyer had listened in surprise to the sugges- 
tion of Oliver’s affections being already engaged. He hoped it might 
open up some loophole of escape. 

While Mr. Beekman descended the steps and walked up and down 
the terraces of the garden the four Van Voorsts were trying to grapple 
with this new idea. Oliver was the only one who seemed to take the 
situation coolly. His momentary alarm and anxiety had indeed devel- 
oped into a state of smiling benignity, which gave him a little the 
aspect of a Buddhist deity. His two aunts had given him many an 
anxious glance, but found their whole attention demanded by Mrs. Van 
Voorst, who, as she grasped one point after another, was becoming more 
and more excited. 

“ Heaven knows I never loved the woman,” she went on. “She 
went her way, we kept ours. She hardly knew us, and she never saw 
our dear Ollie. If she had seen him, she would never have thought 
of letting that interloper come in. All would have come to him.” 

“‘ Well, thank Heaven!” said Miss Sabrina, “ Oliver can afford to 
be disinterested.” 

“ Disinterested ?” exclaimed Mrs. Van Voorst, with another little 
shriek. “ Disinterested! with such a property at stake! I have been 
in that house. It is full of pictures, silver, furniture, bric-a-brac, all 
beautiful and ready and waiting. Disinterested? You know nothing 


about it.” 
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Miss Sabrina, too honest and too candid to care for expediency, 
and seeing symptoms of a dangerous tendency in her mother’s state of 
mind, vainly endeavored to combat these views. 

“ But, of course, all that is nothing to our dear boy,” she said. 
“This will seems very upsetting, but right is right and duty is duty. 
Ollie is above these sordid considerations, and he will be true to our 
dear Clara.” 

“True to Clara!’ exclaimed Mrs. Van Voorst with a shriek. “ Give 
up that fine house and all that money! What stuff! You know nothing 
about such things, Sabrina, nothing whatever.” 

“ But, dear mother,” put in Mrs. Vanderweyer, “ Oliver never ex- 
pected to have all that property.” 

“You know nothing about it, Amelia; you know nothing about 
it,” said Mrs. Van Voorst. “It has caused me sleepless nights. I 
may well say sleepless. Such a brain as mine! I see too far into things. 
There I lie on my pillow, full of thoughts, reflections, insight! I 
never felt that Mrs. Hunter ought to be able to leave that property as 
she liked. It is I that have lived long; it is I that ever since I lost the 
best of husbands have had anxieties, responsibilities; it is I who have 
learned to be prudent!” 

It was so evident that Mrs. Van Voorst was warming to the idea 
of the inheritance that Sabrina turned hopefully to Ollie, with whom, 
after all, lay the solution of the problem. She felt certain that Oliver 
would recoil from any idea of profiting by the will. He had been for 
many years becoming quietly attached to Clara, who, with a play of 
refinement and subtlety one could hardly have expected, had fitted her- 
self into his habits and made him, indeed, almost dependent upon her. 
Oliver liked her to read to him. She played and sang to him. She 
talked to him just in the way that would interest him, and all his live- 
lier companionship was rounded out at times by the comfortable silences 
which more than anything else show a real habit of sympathy and 
enjoyment. Yes, Miss Sabrina felt sure of Oliver. 

“Of course, Ollie, dear,” she now observed, “I know how you will 
feel.” 

Oliver turned uneasily in his chair. He did not speak, but he still 
smiled. 

“It is a very singular will,” Miss Sabrina proceeded, in a manner 
she had long found useful in forming and directing her nephew’s turn 
of thought. “It was a mere temporary expedient. It was founded 
on an absurdity. Of course, it could not be expected to stand.” 

Oliver looked up at his aunt with some sudden intentness. 

“ All the real and personal property was left to you,” Miss Sabrina 
went on, “ provided you would marry Miss Fairlie. And in case you 
declined to marry ‘Miss Fairlie, all the property real and personal goes 
to her.” 
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“ Yes, I understand,” said Oliver. 

“The whole thing is contrary to reason, to nature, to good taste,” 
said Miss Sabrina with energy. “I am sure you think so, Ollie, dear.” 

“ Yes, I think so,” said Oliver. 

Miss Sabrina, much encouraged, pursued her line of argument. 

“ And to have this money you will have to break faith with Clara, 
to whom we are all devotedly attached. It would be a dreadful thing 
to disappoint Clara.” 

Mrs. Van Voorst now broke in. 

“Tf anybody is disappointed, I am disappointed ; but facts are facts, 
and duty is duty. Clara is an excellent girl. I would stand up for 
her against anybody who said differently. Of course, the poor girl is 
plain, but that is not her fault. She would mend her looks if she 
could. We have seen Clara grow up. We know her and can trust her, 
but one has to look first one way and then the other. Of course, there 
may be drawbacks, but that house on Madison Avenue and ever so many 
thousand dollars a year are certainly a great compensation.” 

Oliver was smiling now more than ever. A sparkle had come into 
his eye. 

“You will be true to Clara, dear boy, I am sure,” said Miss Sa- 
brina. 

“But it would never do,” said Mrs. Van Voorst with energy, “ it 
would never do. I am Ollie’s grandmother, and when anything touches 
my own flesh and blood I am all heart.” 

Miss Sabrina was much puzzled. She could not understand these 
subtleties. How could people help having straight, honest views of 
things? - 

“ Of course, we are all thinking of Ollie’s best welfare,” she said. 

“ And when my heart speaks,” continued Mrs. Van Voorst, dropping 
all her possessions at once, “my poor head gets quite confused. My 
ideas all run together. I understand nothing clearly. But let me 
simply say, as a matter of just observation of what has gone on under 
my own eyes, that dear Ollie is as innocent of any intentions towards 
Clara as a babe unborn.” 

“Oh my dear mother!” said Sabrina. 

“One cannot have everything in this world,” pursued Mrs. Van 
Voorst. ‘“ One wants soup, and one wants salt in one’s soup, and occa- 
sionally there is a pinch too much. Still, a fact is a fact, and duty 
is duty, and one must eat one’s soup, even if it is too salt.” 

Oliver was becoming too conscious of the importance of the moment 
not to feel somewhat overpowered. As he met the eyes of the three 
ladies all fixed on him, the smile on his lips gave way. The sparkle 
in his eye was quenched. He had even grown a little pale. 

“ He feels it,” said Mrs. Vanderweyer with sympathy. 
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“ Let him smell my vinaigrette, the dear boy,” said Mrs. Van Voorst. 
“ He is all heart. He is just like me. It is too much for him, and 
Heaven knows it is too much for me. These unexpected things ought 
not to happen. Before I was married I had six offers, and this is his 
first, for Clara does not really count.” 

“Clara does count,” said Miss Sabrina, “and Oliver feels it, just 
as I knew he would. I cannot bear to blame you, dear mother, but 
don’t you see how he revolts from the suggestion of marrying anybody 
but his dear, good, faithful Clara? You would not like to marry a 
strange girl, would you, Ollie, dear? You would rather take somebody 
you have known and can trust, somebody on whom you can depend, 
wouldn’t you, Ollie?” 

Oliver waited a moment. Then with some natural modesty he said, 
“T do not think Uncle Hunter’s property ought to go out of the 
family.” 

“But, my dear boy,” said Miss Sabrina, “think of the penalty 
affixed. You would have to marry a strange girl.” 

“ But there is the property,” said Oliver firmly. . 

Mrs. Van Voorst was wagging her head in triumph. “Of course, 
there is the property,” she said. 

“ And perhaps,” said Mrs. Vanderweyer, also going over to the 
other side, “ who knows but that Ollie would like the chance of falling 
in love with a young and pretty girl? When one is young a little nov- 
elty does not come amiss. I have heard that Ethel Fairlie is very pretty 
and very clever. Should you like it, Ollie?” 

“T should like it very much,” said Oliver. 

Miss Sabrina listened to all this talk with a feeling of bewilderment 
and humiliation. She had been used to walking within a small lighted 
circle, adhering rigidly to the path, not a little weary and worn, with 
a feeling that the imprisoning conditions of her life were imposed 
because she was a Van Voorst, and that to go on doing what the Van 
Voorsts had always done showed the highest good taste, besides the most 
admirable consistency. Her own sense of dignity made it seem im- 
possible at first to yield; but before her rush of indignation had reached 
the point of passing into words, Mr. Beekman, who had been cooling 
off his own heated feelings in the garden and gathering courage for a 
new assault, came back to the open window, looked in, and, seeing 
everybody except Miss Sabrina (who rarely smiled) smiling, inquired 
if he might once more intrude. 

“Intrude! What a word!” exclaimed Mrs. Van Voorst with her lit- 
tle shriek. ‘“ We were looking forward to your coming back directly. We 
rely on you so much. This is an affair of such delicacy. We need you. 
We have talked it over. We have consulted our dear boy’s feelings. 
He has a heart, Mr. Beekman. He is like his grandmother there.” 
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Mr. Beekman had returned to his chair by the table, where he sat 
fidgeting with the will, which he took up, unfolded, and refolded. 

“Am I then to understand,” he inquired cautiously, “that your 
grandson’s affections are already fixed on,—did I understand the name 
aright ?—Miss Clara Frost?” 

“Clara! Heaven forbid!” cried Mrs. Van Voorst, bristling. 
“Why should you suggest such a thing, Mr. Beekman? Clara, in- 
deed !” 

Miss Sabrina now came forward. 

“We have always expected our dear boy to marry some amiable and 
Christian young woman,” she said guardedly. “I should like to ask a 
few questions about Miss Fairlie.” 

It was evident to Mr. Beekman that the scales had flown up on 
Clara’s side. Ethel Fairlie was at present the weighty consideration. 
Much as he would have liked to overwhelm them with some thundering 
counterstroke, he could only answer the questions now put forth, each 
of which elicited a sparkle in — eyes and a curiously innocent 
smirk. 

“The fellow gloats over the idea; he is smacking his lips,” Mr. 
Beekman said to himself with ineffective rage. Perhaps he did try 
to interfuse into his account of Ethel some little suggestion of warn- 
ing. If she were the prettiest girl he had ever seen in his life, still, 
her beauty was not equal to her wit; if she were warm-hearted and 
affectionate, still, there was a touch of temper, just the mustard in 
the salad, the pepper in the stew. He was glad to see the effect the 
information had upon the ladies. As to Oliver, he sat all the time 
smiling more and more broadly. 

“T do not venture to promise,” Mr. Beekman continued, “ that if 
these two young people were to make up their minds to marry, your 
grandson would have the most obedient of wives, Mrs. Van Voorst, but 
perhaps the house on Madison Avenue with enough money to keep it up 
is some consideration.” 

As he said this he looked from one to the other of the group, and 
saw behind a variety of expressions the same meaning. The glittering 
bait was to be swallowed whole. Even Miss Sabrina was impelled to 
say, “ Perhaps with good influences and with a sincere affection for 
our dear boy, the young woman——” 

Mr. Beekman rose. He would endure it no longer. 

“One thing I must say,” he observed drily, “if the young fellow 
' should fall in love with Miss Fairlie, as he could hardly help doing if 
he has a drop of blood in his veins, the question would still remain of 
her accepting him.” 

Mrs. Van Voorst raised both hands. 

“What! give up the chance for such a property !” 


me 
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While Miss Sabrina added jealously, “ I feel that there could be little 
question of any young woman on earth rejecting our dear boy.” 

Mr. Beekman made a comprehensive gesture which waived all con- 
siderations of feeling. 

“Before I go I will make one suggestion,” he said. “I am not 
empowered to make it, but between old friends professional reserve 
may be banished. The whole estate being thus at will, such singular 
conditions attached to the inheritance, the matter lying wholly between 
these two heirs, I really feel as if some possible compromise might be 
found acceptable, some division which should wrong no one.” 

But the idea of a compromise brought no response from any mem- 
ber of the party. Consternation was apparent on every face. Mrs. 
Van Voorst ended a painful moment of suspense by exclaiming, after 
a little shriek, “ But, Mr. Beekman, to divide is to spoil! Facts are 
facts, and duty is duty! Of course, we may say that we expected that 
the house on Madison Avenue and all the money ought to come to us 
without any drawback. Of course too, when I think of the strange girl. 
a girl whom we have not watched grow up, who has to be accepted 
along with the property, I might feel inclined to say to her, ‘ Take 
half the money and do not come to invade our happy household.’ But 
after a long life one learns to be—prudent. I am old, and I am wise. 
Life is very—very—expensive. It is well to take all the money one can 
get.” 

“ And it would be a pity to disappoint the poor girl,” said Mrs. Van- 
derweyer. “ Perhaps, Ollie, dear, you would like to have us send for 
her, so that you may see her before you fairly make up your own mind.” 

Oliver, who had followed the conversation with no little interest, 
now said, quite simply, “ Yes, I should like it very much.” 

Mr. Beekman contrived to take his leave of the household without 
showing his real emotions. He had a feeling of having missed his aim, 
—indeed, of having gone wide of his mark. 


IV. 


NorTHine could seem more contradictory, incomprehensible, incon- 
ceivable, than for Mrs. Hunter to die and leave a will which broke 
every promise she had ever made to Ethel Fairlie. It was a strange 
answer to the letter which Ethel had written with a heart all love and 
belief, but in no moment of desolation and disappointment did Ethel 
fail to understand. Her letter, telling of her engagement to Basil 
Thorpe, had come to the poor woman as she lay dying. It had touched 
her hands, it had been pressed to her lips in those final moments of 
agonized consciousness. When the full news came to Ethel, what she 
felt was a longing to pierce that wall of death, to penetrate those dark 
labyrinths which separate mortals from immortality, to be able to tell 
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her aunt face to face that it was all comprehended, all forgiven. To 
have had her own trouble add one pang to that death-bed broke Ethel’s 
heart. 

Edward Bruce, the husband of her Cousin Fanny, in whose house 
Ethel was still staying when she had the news, might say, “This is 
what it is to be a woman.” There are times when somebody ought to 
get into a rage, so Edward Bruce felt, and it was he who raged at the 
will left by Mrs. Hunter. 

“ But she never intended the will should stand,” Fanny Bruce ex- 
plained. 

“Then why did she make the will?” Edward retorted. 

Of course, it was explained that Mrs. Hunter had made the will 
just after Mr. Hunter’s death, when she believed it to be her sacred 
duty to carry out his lightest wish. It is true that was nine years ago. 
Ethel from a child of fourteen had grown into a girl of twenty-three. 
Mrs. Hunter, from being comparatively indifferent to her niece, had 
come to love her as her own child. 

“ And why, in Heaven’s name, as circumstances had changed, did 
she not change her will?” demanded Edward Bruce. 

“Poor Mrs. Hunter was all the time trying to decide how much 
she ought to give to that dreadful young man,” pleaded Fanny, im- 
pelled by irresistible intuition to make clear the motives of the dead 
woman. “She felt that since he was her husband’s namesake he ought 
to have something. Indeed, she could not get over the feeling that her 
husband had suggested that he and Ethel should marry. Of course, I 
do not deny that she ought not to have put it off, but then she expected 
to live a great many years.” 

“T do not see why,” said the inexorable Edward. “When a man 
is born into the world, just one thing is known about him, which is, 
that sooner or later he must die. Yet in spite of the fact that all 
created things are under the sentence of death, nothing surprises us 
so much as to have death threaten anyone we love—above all, our- 
selves.” 

“ Besides,” said Fanny tearfully, “she trusted partly to the logic 
of events.” 

“Logic of events is good 

“Oliver Van Voorst might get engaged, he might get married,” 
continued Fanny, “in which case she would have felt free to leave the 
property to Ethel, just putting the young man’s name down for a 
suitable legacy.” 

“ All that I can understand,” said Edward; “but the fact remains 
that if Mrs. Hunter had destroyed the abominable will that she had 
made, then had made no other, every cent of her ibe ated would be 
Ethel’s to-day.” 


{? 
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In this lay the kernel of the misery. For this Mr. Beekman 
blamed himself night and day. His had been the responsibility. His 
had been the opportunity, so he now told himself, ineffectually beating 
his head and hands in sheer desperation. He had soon been made 
aware of the affection existing between Basil Thorpe and Ethel Fairlie. 
This apparent complication might have simplified everything, except 
for the fact that Ethel had at once broken off her engagement to Basil, 
and had absolutely refused to see him. 

Ethel Fairlie is our heroine, and to a heroine ought to be granted 
free play. Ethel was in every respect a modern woman, instinct all 
through with her own personality, recognizing her own wishes and 
her own needs, and, above all, believing in her right to be herself. 

She possessed, besides, no little originality, which might often in 
her life have become waywardness, except that her conception of things 
had hitherto been in concord with other people’s ambitions for her. A 
strong sense of what was right and what was wrong existed in her 
mind along with a desire to make things right and banish wrong. She 
was exceedingly pretty, with her bright chestnut hair, her dark blue 
eyes, her varying and lovely color, and her laughing lips. But what 
made the chief impression upon those who really studied her was the 
childish integrity of her whole look, manner, and tone. The question 
she asked, the word she uttered, the action which engaged her, took 
possession of her for the moment, and what was her attribute was not 
the power of doing many things at once, but the putting of her whole 
intelligence into the doing of one thing. She had, it may as well be 
said, put forth no inconsiderable amount of charm to draw and bind 
Basil Thorpe. When he was ready to run away from her, had she 
not called him back? And now that she had decided to run away 
from him, it may easily be inferred that she had decided on some 
contrary course of action. Just as a Greek pediment represented to 
Greek minds the law of fate confining human actions within certain 
limits not to be overpassed, so Ethel believed that life must be shaped 
according to her views. . 

We will now go on to the 14th of June, with the scene still at 
Edward Bruce’s house at High Elms. 

Three weeks had been given up to mourning. All these three weeks 
Ethel had eaten her bread with tears, had kept vigils, had denied 
herself everything but lamentation. But on this 14th of June the 
vane had suddenly veered. Ethel’s spirits had suddenly gone up. She 
seemed to have conquered her insurrection against fate. Could it 
be that she had exhausted her sorrow? What struck sharply at Fanny 
_ Bruce’s consciousness was that this was a new Ethel, actuated by a 
new force,—with'a fresh bent and determination. So long as Ethel 
had carried all her woe on her face Fanny could understand and 
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sympathize with her. Now to have the girl’s mood change to smiles 
and laughter made Fanny feel as if left out in the cold. 

“ Poor, dear Ethel!” she exclaimed, “I know that one laughs some- 
times that one may not weep.” 

“T am not a woman to sit and weep forever,” said Ethel. “Do 
not give me any more sympathy, give me, instead, whip and spur. 
Somehow there is a way out of this.” 

She had come into the room, bringing a letter to Fanny. 

“Have you heard from Basil?” Fanny now inquired. 

“No, not from Basil. Basil does not understand me yet.” 

Ethel paused, held up the sheet in her hand, laughing as she did 
so, with an air which seemed to show that she had found that way— 
that she had mastered the trick. 

“This is an invitation to Riverbend,” she added. “ Will you 
read it?” 

Fanny clutched eagerly at the proffered sheet, and read it out with 
intense curiosity. 


‘‘ RIVERBEND ON THE HUDSON, 
“ June 12, 


““My DEAR Miss FAIRLIE: My mother presents her 
compliments and begs the favor of a fortnight’s visit from 
you at your earliest convenience. You are, no doubt, ac- 
quainted with the conditions of the will of your late aunt, 
Mrs. Hunter, and it seems better that without unnecessary 
delay you and my nephew should meet and make up your 
minds whether its provisions can be carried out. We are, of 
course, aware that according to old-fashioned ideas the initial 
step in making the acquaintance should be taken by my 
nephew; but our dear boy is shy, retiring, so delicate in health, 
and so rooted in affections and sympathies to his own home, 
it seems better that he should remain here. You can assure 
Mrs. Bruce, with whom we understand you are staying, if she 
questions the strict propriety of your making this visit, that 
you will be as carefully chaperoned as if you were in her own 
house. It must be understood on both sides that this visit 
is to be regarded in the light of an experiment. Our dear 
boy is fastidious by instinct, and has been accustomed from 
infancy to the highest standards. Marriage is at the best a 
great ‘risk to a young man carefully brought up, as our dear 
boy has been, and our anxiety for his happiness is so deep 
that we should all strongly object to his making any choice 
except on the surest grounds of compatibility. His wife must 
be amiable, refined, well-educated, and as acceptable to our 
dear boy’s relations as to himself. 

“ Hoping soon to hear from you on what date we may 
expect you, and with my mother’s and sister’s compliments 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bruce and yourself, I remain, my dear Miss 
Fairlie, 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“ SaspRINA VAN VoorstT.” 
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A running commentary of ironic exclamations had accompanied 
Fanny Bruce’s perusal of the letter. When she had finished it she 
scornfully flung it down. 

“This is too much,” she said. “Of course, you declined the invi- 
tation on the instant !” 

“To decline is to decline all the Hunter property,” said Ethel. 
“I shall decline nothing.” 

“ Not decline to marry Oliver Van Voorst ?” 

“To decline Oliver Van Voorst is to decline all that rightfully 
belongs to me.” 

This colloquy had taken place between the two cousins as they 
stood face to face, each with a quickened glance and heightened color. 

“If you go there you are offering yourself to this young man,” said 
Fanny Bruce. 

“T have written that they may expect me on the 18th,” said Ethel. 

There was something in the girl’s manner not quite measurable to 
the older woman. . 

“TI beg you to give up this mad scheme,” she exclaimed with feel- 
ing. “It will bring you to grief.” 

“ Bring me to grief! I have been through my grief. I am trying 
to pay the price of it without flinching and without tears,” said Ethel. 

“You must accept the inevitable.” 

“T will accept the inevitable. This is not inevitable.” 

“T cannot understand. You mean that you want this young man 
to fall in love with you.” 

Ethel’s whole face broke into smiles and laughter. “ Perhaps he 
will not fall in love with me,” she said. 

“Impossible! Every man falls in love with you!” 

“ But think of this young man so well brought up, fastidious by 
instinct and accustomed from his infancy to the highest standards.” 

“You will see, you will see,” added Fanny. Then with intense 
earnestness of manner she went on, “I cannot bear to have my Ethel 
less noble than she has it in her power to be.” 

“T shall do nothing ignoble,” said Ethel. “ But if to be noble is 
to sit down and accept injustice, to have my whole life spoiled by it, 
I do not wish to be noble.” 

“It is Mrs. Hunter’s will.” 

“Only by an unlucky accident. She has said to me a hundred 
times that almost all she possessed would ultimately be mine. It 
would not be her desire or wish that I should let it all go without a 
struggle. She would have wished me to use all my resources, and they 
shall be used.” 

At this moment came an interruption, an interruption white might 
easily have been foreseen, but which at this moment, when everything 
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was projected in imagination and nothing realized in achievement, 
startled Ethel sharply. In a panic she tried to run away. It was 
. Basil Thorpe, who had come to see her. Twice he had come before 
and twice she had denied him access. But Basil Thorpe had his own 
share of determination. He recognized the fact that what he loved 
in Ethel comprehended this capacity for self-assertion, that it had, 
indeed, helped to establish her power over him. But now as he walked 
into the room he was not only himself capable of self-assertion, but 
possessed of a man’s physical strength to enforce it, and he defeated 
her wish to escape by catching both of her hands in his. Thus holding 
her a prisoner he looked down into her face. 

Ethel, feeling that his whole face asked a question, opened her lips 
to speak, but no sound came, and, finding her in this voiceless mood, 
Basil kissed her. 

“No, no, no,” she cried. She unlocked her hands and retreated. 
He followed her. Fanny Bruce had stolen away, and they were alone. 

“T have thought it all out. I have decided for the best—indeed, 
for the only way,” said Ethel in a supplicating voice. “ Please accept 
my decision.” 

“Do you mean that our love is to come to nothing?” 

They looked at each other for a moment in silence, then he went 
on. “ Perhaps you remember that day by the seashore when I said 
to you: ‘I love you. I shall never love any other woman, but you 
have a right to the widest choice. Here I am at your feet if you will 
deign to take me, but if you can love anybody better——’ That was 
when I believed that you were to inherit your aunt’s money, when I 
stood a little in awe of you as an heiress. Now you are mine irrevocably, 
Ethel. I want you to say, ‘ Basil, I will be your wife whenever you will 
take me.’ ” 

“T shall not say it,” replied Ethel with no little spirit. “As long 
as I believed myself to be rich I was quite willing to say it. As a poor 
girl, I cannot, I will not be your wife.” 

As their eyes met it was clear that there was behind each glance a 
strong will. He went on as if she had not spoken. “ What I have come 
for to-day is to say, ‘ Marry me next week.’ I am not rich and possibly 
I may never be rich. I have responsibilities, but responsibilities nerve 
the spirit of a man. I accept and will discharge my sce inatinncinaeas 

Ethel drew back proudly. 

“T see,” she exclaimed, “my letter seemed to you a challenge to 
your generosity. I remember, if you do not, how you said—— 

“T remember a thousand foolish things I uttered when things were 
in doubt between us. Now just one thing is absolute fact and absolute 
truth,—I want you for my wife. If we are poor, our very poverty will 
make the joy of existence keener, our love a more exquisite joy. Tell 
me it shall be so, Ethel.” 
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. She retreated with a gesture as if pushing him back with both her 
hands. It seemed impossible to stay near him and not look up, yet 
to look up would have been to show him too much; for at his words 
she was sweetly and powerfully thrilled. 

“You do not see the light in which I look at my own actions,” 
she now exclaimed. “It was certainly I who forced you against your 
will to tell me that you cared for me.” 

“ Against my will? Much you know about my will. Until a man 
speaks, especially a man who feels that he is offering what is unequal, 
he has a thousand dubitations, but when he has spoken, and when he 
has had the answer he longs for, hesitations are at an end. You were 
to ask your aunt’s permission for our engagement. Fate has returned 
this answer. I love you so well I could have accepted, at least for a 
time, a share of wealth to devote to your happiness. It would have 
been pleasant to live in luxury with you. That I will admit. But 
rather -— not live with you at all, I would freeze with you, starve 
with you.” 

“Thank you. A girl who _— you will not let you freeze and starve 
on her account.” 

Basil laughed. “ Luckily, there is no particular question of freezing 
or starving. I do not promise you the smoothest road in the world, 
but it shall be made as smooth as I can make it, and if we are together— 
Ethel, dear, I love you so that if I can say, ‘ Ethel is here whatever 
happens, you have Ethel, she is sure as heaven is sure, —the hardest 
tasks will be easy.” 

Ethel had again retreated, had turned her back, had almost hidden 
_ herself. She remembered afterwards with a keen sense of mortification 
that for a moment his words, his voice, had moved her almost to help- 
lessness. She had had to make an almost fierce clutch at herself, had 
had to tell herself anew that there are moments in life when we must 
not yield, when we must struggle if we would live. She had turned 
away that she might not meet his eyes, appealing, caressing, arraigning, 
and that he might not see the rush of blood to her face, that she was 
suffocated by a lump in-her throat. Why coyld he not understand? 
Why could not everybody understand? It seemed to Ethel so simple, 
so natural, so inevitable, that she should decide on a certain course. 
When she finally turned back to him, although her color still came and ~ 
went, she had regained her self-command, and said with a manner 
’ which had no little charm, but which had also a touch of audacity,— 

“Let me explain that I am invited to Riverbend.” As she said 
this there came a little smile in her eyes, the play of a dimple in her 
cheek. “TI have accepted the invitation. I am to go on the 18th.” 

Basil meanwhile had not been growing cooler or more logical. The 
girl’s attitude of revolt, her play of color, the glance of her eye, always 
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softer than her words, and the enigmatical smile on her lips suggesting 
that there was some subtlety of meaning behind her words to which 
he was not admitted, all these contradictions of her mood stirred his 
blood. At this announcement he stared blankly, ejaculating, “ You 
are not in earnest ?” 

She felt his keen and angry eyes fixed upon her, but did not quail. 

“T am absolutely in earnest.” 

“You, Ethel Fairlie, intend to offer yourself to that manikin ?” 

She did not cringe at the note of scorn in his voice, but made a 
little courtesy. 

“T am obeying Aunt Laura’s express wishes,” she replied. 

He made no answer in words, but before she understood his move- 
ment he had drawn her suddenly into his arms. For one moment she 
resisted, then with a little cry, made up half of laughter and half of 
tears, she hid her face on his breast and clung to him. 

“ Oh, you love me,” he said, turned back her head, and kissed her. 

She broke away, quivering from head to foot. 

“T have to be rational. I have to be rational for us both,” she ex- 
claimed, “and you make it so hard.” 

“Rational? You are mine, and I am yours. That is rational. 
Everything else is irrational,” he cried, laughing. 

She ran back to him, took both his hands in hers, and looked up. 

“ Let us postpone happiness, say six months,” she said. 

Basil stared at her, honestly puzzled. 

“ Happiness is not the only thing in the world.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“We are here simply to do what is right; not doing what is right, 
there is no enjoyment, no reward worth having. There are two many 
wrong things in the world already.” 

“What I am going to do is not wrong,” repeated Ethel. 

“So far as I can understand what you are going to do, it is mon- 
strous. Tell me you will give up this idea of going to Riverbend.” 

An hour later Ethel could at least tell herself that the ordeal was 
over. She had persisted, and although she had felt that every declara- 
tion of her absolute need of doing this thing was weak, the weakest 
strand of all her logic had finally carried her over. Out of all his argu- 
ments and entreaties there remained a specific remembrance of this one 
speech of Basil’s: 

“T could give you up to a worthy fate, but not to this. To care 
for money beyond everything else! Hitherto you have agreed with me 
that although in this world money is a god, it is a false god, and that it 
is a duty to despise a false god. In your heart of hearts you despise 
this money. You despise the man too. I cannot believe that you will 


ever go to Riverbend.” 
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It was then that she had supplicated, “I entreat you to spare me 
this—to go away.” 

“You insist that I shall go away?” he had demanded. 

oe Yes.” 

Basil had looked at her for one long minute, and then had gone 
away without another word. 

V. 

x No place could be more delightful on a summer day than the piazza 
at Riverbend, with views of river and mountain beyond lawn and 
gardens. Here, as inside the house, all that could enhance comfort 
had been lavished on the equipment. There were tables of all shapes 
and sizes, chairs at every angle, divans heaped with rugs and cush- 
ions; and, to lend a touch of piquancy, a yellow and white Angora cat 
slept on its cushion on one side and on the other a fat Japanese pug, 
while from a gilt cage gleamed the brilliant colors of a parrot. These 
creatures—often, on drowsy, featureless days, the clowns and jesters 
who lightened the spirits of the Van Voorst household—were, how- 
ever, forgotten on the afternoon of the 18th of June, for, as the three 
ladies sat waiting for their guest to arrive, each was experiencing with 
a thrill the feeling that fate was knocking at the door. 

The carriage had been sent to the afternoon boat to meet Miss 
Fairlie, who might be expected at any moment. Mrs. Van Voorst’s 
face showed interest but no anxiety. As she said, she was old, she knew 
the world, and had mastered its trick. Certain things had to be 
accepted. Mrs. Vanderweyer looked a little more alive than usual, 
evidently regarding the whole occasion with timid curiosity. It was 
Miss Sabrina whose whole face and features were charged with the 
tragic meaning of the situation. 

“TI always hoped she would decline,” she said for the hundredth 
time. 

“ Decline!’ said Mrs. Van Voorst with her little shriek. “ What 

girl in her senses would decline? What could you expect?” 

“It is a dreadful ordeal for the dear boy,” Amelia suggested. 

“T tell you, my dear, a man likes a little novelty, and I saw it in 
Ollie’s eye at luncheon that he was excited. I ask you yourself, Sa- 
brina, are you content to have the same dish for dinner every day? 
Don’t you say one cannot dine forever upon mutton ?” 

Sabrina’s whole being rose up in revolt against the introduction of 
these new and dangerous ideas. Mrs. Van Voorst’s easy utterance of 
such a glaring heresy sounded to her ears positively immoral. It 
seemed impossible to arrive at any respectable attitude towards the 
new situation. Oliver had not committed himself beyond a’ prudent 
remark that it would be a pity to have the Hunter money go out of 
the family. But, nevertheless, the way he had turned the cold shoulder 
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to Clara ever since he had understood the terms of the will showed only 
too clearly in what direction the young man’s mind had drifted. And 
now here was Mrs. Van Voorst comparing that excellent young creature 
to mutton. 

“T tell you,” continued the old lady, “that Ollie takes kindly to 
the idea of a new dish. Clara is very nice, but we have to confess 
that she is a little monotonous. I remember there was a distinct gleam 
in Ollie’s eye.” 

“The dear, innocent boy just now called me into his room to ask 
my advice about the color of the necktie he should put on,” said 
Amelia. 

“What did you tell him?” inquired Miss Sabrina anxiously. 

“ Pale blue.” 

It really hurt Miss Sabrina’s feelings that Oliver was to wear his 
most becoming color to please the eye of this strange girl. 

“T wish he would not try to please her,” she burst forth. “I hope 
he may dislike her. He is bound in honor to poor Clara, whose heart 
will break if he gives her up.” 

Day after day this same discussion had gone on to the point of 
tedium. Mrs. Van Voorst shrieked at the very name of Clara Frost. 
Facts were facts, and duty was duty. If Oliver gave up Ethel Fairlie, 
he gave up the Hunter property, and it would be so convenient for all 
the Van Voorsts to have just a little more money. Yes, it had to be 
accepted, but Miss Sabrina now took pains to observe, with no little 
acrimony, that it was their duty to make the ordeal as hard for Miss 
Fairlie as they knew how. 

“T shall give her a great deal of good advice. Trust me,” said Mrs. 
Van Voorst. 

And Amelia put in, “ We must impress upon her from the first that 
she is to enter into our family ways of thinking and doing things, and 
that, as Oliver’s wife, she must become one of ourselves.” 

“Yes, we must take a firm stand,” said Miss Sabrina. 

Just as she said this she caught a glimpse of the carriage entering 
the grounds. 

“There she is,” she exclaimed. 

“ How I pity her,” murmured Mrs. Vanderweyer. “The poor girl 
must be quaking and trembling.” 

Miss Sabrina looked as if she were saying to herself that it should 
not be her fault if the young lady did not quake and tremble to the 
very fibres of her soul. 

Oliver came forth at the same moment. The blue necktie certainly 
suited him. So did, also, the touch of color on his face and the un- 
usual light in his eyes. There ensued a little flurry of discussion as 
to whether he ought to rush forward and open the door of the carriage. 
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Mrs. Van Voorst and Amelia thought it would be graceful and lover- 
like. 

“ Always take the initiative, Ollie, dear,” said the old lady. “ Rush 
in boldly. Show her you are there!” 

But Miss Sabrina objected. It would be a dangerous precedent, 
a sort of self-committal. And it has to be confessed that Oliver hung 
fire a little, and said it would be better if they were all to go together. 
This was clearly absurd. 

What was to constitute the highest grace of a lover was not put 
to the test. The carriage had been seen at intervals in the many wind- 
ings of the drive, but at the last turn, just where the avenue neared the 
end of the terrace, the coachman stopped the horses, and before anyone 
could ask what it was for, the door of the carriage was impatiently 
torn open, and out jumped a light figure, which set off towards the 
piazza at a brisk scamper, and a second later was tearing up the steps 
like a whirlwind. Could this be Miss Fairlie? 

“Here I am, here I am!” she cried. “The moment I saw you all 
I felt that I could not sit still and wind around another serpentine turn. 
Oh, what a pull up that long hill! Such fat horses and such a fat 
driver! Ha, ha, ha! the moment my eyes fell on them I said to myself, 
‘ They speak well for the good living that goes on in the house. I shall 
get as fat as a Strasburg goose.’ But although I like good living, I 
warn everybody that that sort of quiet pace would never suit me. J 
love to go like the wind. What I longed to do was to put the fat 
coachman inside, where he could have his nap out comfortably, and take 
the ribbons myself. Hilly ho, hilly ho! How I should have liked to 
do it!” 

All this had been delivered in a bright, clear voice and with ani- 
mated gestures, as the apparition stood at the top of the steps, meeting 
four pairs of eyes focussed upon her. Not to create unnecessary sub- 
tleties, the reader must be assured that this was really Ethel Fairlie, 
but an Ethel so foreign to all hitherto received conceptions of her, 
that it was hardly to be wondered at that speculation and not welcome 
was shown in the glances she encountered. To begin with, she was 
fearfully and wonderfully arrayed, perhaps with a view to elicit more 
astonishment than admiration. Her hair, which was in hue of the most 
unmistakable red, hung over her shoulders in two long braids tied 
with plaid ribbon. Her eyes were concealed by blue spectacles. She 
wore a tailor-made gown of the most surprising plaid. Could any- 
thing be more hideous in the way of description? And yet it needs 
to be added that if this were intended as a sort of disguise, it some- 
how failed in the intention. Nothing could disguise her pretty figure 
or the contour of her face, and a certain grace carried off the gro- 
tesquery and left a novel and piquant impression. She paused to 
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take one look, then ran up to Mrs. Van Voorst and flung her arms 
around her. 

“This is grannie, I am sure,” she said. “I don’t feel a bit afraid 
of you, as I do of the rest of them. You will feel for an orphan girl, 
won’t you, grannie, dear?” 

Mrs. Van Voorst had dropped her fan, her vinaigrette, all her 
belongings but her lorgnette, in sheer petrifaction of amazement, but 
the human touch, after all, assailed her sensibilities. 

“Why, what a hug! Well, you are a warm-hearted little thing,” 
she exclaimed. 

“ Here’s another,” said Ethel, “just like a bear’s. You will be 
fond of me, won’t you, grannie, dear?” 

Mrs. Van Voorst was quite out of breath. It was sudden, it was 
unexpected, it was, in fact, making free with a great lady who repre- 
sented two great families, but after all the great lady acknowledged 
to herself that there was something rather pleasant in the cordial 
clasp. 

“Oh, what a child, what a foolish child it is!” she panted. “Oh, 
I'll be good to you, that is, ii—if——” 

Both Sabrina and Amelia, in a sort of alarm, seeing their mother 
thus taken possession of and carried off her feet, had come forward, 
and Ethel, turning, found herself face to face with them. 

“Oh, here are the dear aunts,” she exclaimed, falling as it chanced 
upon the neck cf Amelia, who melted like Mrs. Van Voorst under the 
warmth and fragrance of the attack. It was all very well for Amelia 
to be kind, but Sabrina,—as Ethel turned to her she was met by features 
of ice and muscles as rigid as steel. 

“T suppose,” Sabrina said with all the stateliness she could assume, 
“that this is Miss Fairlie.’ She had repulsed the proffered caress. 
Ethel stood rebuffed. 

“Why, I am Ethel, your own dear little Ethel,” the girl cried, 
quite unabashed. “Ha, ha, ha, the idea of calling me Miss Fairlie! 
You are Aunt Sabrina. I suppose it is Aunt Sab for short. I should 
know you anywhere after your dear, delightful letter. How glad you 
must be that I am here at last. Now I want you all to like me; every- 
body always does.” 

There was in Miss Sabrina’s face an expression of a storm gather- 
ing force, but before it could burst Ethel was off again. 

“Where is Ollie? I thought I had a glimpse of Ollie as I crossed 
the lawn.” 

Mrs. Van Voorst held out her hand. “Come here, my dear,” she 
said. “I will call my grandson and introduce you to him.” 

“Oh, but please, I would rather introduce myself,” said Ethel. 
laughing. “I see him now hiding behind the screen.” 
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This was the fact. Startled by the young lady’s unexpected advent, 
perhaps daunted by the idea of a personal attack, Oliver had withdrawn 
step by step, until, reaching a friendly shelter, he had taken advantage 
of it, and had been watching the encounter with his grandmother and 
aunts through the chinks. Apparently he had flown to be pursued, for 
when Ethel peered around the screen at him she found him blushing 
and smiling, and he offered his hand at once. 

“So this is Ollie,” she said, taking his hand in hers and drawing 
him back into the full view of his natural guardians. “Were you 
afraid of me that you ran away? Surely you would not think of being 
afraid of your own Ethel ?” 

The opening scene of the drama was not lost upon the observers. 
Oliver, if a little coy and reluctant, and still blushing to the roots of 
his hair, was gazing at the girl’s face as if fascinated. Again the 
aunts advanced—this time to save their nephew from going over to the 
enemy. 

“This is Mr. Oliver Hunter Van Voorst, Miss Fairlie,” said Miss 
Sabrina. “ You will pardon our nephew if he is a trifle confused. We 
are all a little old-fashioned here, a little wedded to formalities.” 

As she spoke she put her hand upon her nephew as if to withdraw 
him from this strange and dangerous influence. 

“Oh, formalities between Ollie and me are quite out of the ques- 
tion, aren’t they, Ollie?” said the girl, laughing. And as Oliver gazed 
back with a slow smile lighting up his features, she went on, “ And 
we young people do not need any introduction, do we, Ollie?” 

And Oliver’s smile still growing broader and broader, he shook his 
head in acquiescence with his gaze still fastened upon her. 

Sabrina and Amelia could do nothing but retreat, for the two 
young people now seated themselves on one of the many cushioned 
benches which stood at convenient places on the veranda. Ethel was 
talking and Oliver’s whole attention was riveted upon her. They had 
watched his love-affair with Clara Frost at its every stage. Oliver 
had taken his own time; he had swung round from an attitude of dead 
negation to a placid acceptance of her attentions. But at no moment 
had he ever looked at Clara as he was looking at Ethel Fairlie now. 
The ladies at a distance were able in whispers to compare notes on 
this inconceivably dreadful girl. Miss Sabrina was sure that Oliver 
must detest her. 

“Detest her!” said Mrs. Van Voorst. “ What stuff! You know 
nothing about such things, Sabrina, nothing in the world. The dear 
boy likes it. I see it in his eye.” 

It was time for afternoon tea. Julius brought out the round table, 
laid upon it the great silver salver, set forth with the old Dutch tea- 
set. This diversion had its uses. As Amelia lighted the lamp under 
the teakettle, Mrs. Van Voorst, rallying to the charge, waved her fan. 
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“ Oliver, my dear boy, bring Miss Fairlie here. Old women have 
their rights.” 

It could be seen that Mrs. Van Voorst’s “ facts are facts, and duty 
is duty” offered an ideal for her to live up to. She held out her hand 
to Ethel, who ran across, followed by Oliver. 

“ Of course,” pursued the old lady, “we must get well acquainted, 
my dear. Let me have a good look at you. You seem to be very happy 
at meeting Ollie and all the rest of us. Do you always have these high 
spirits ?” 

Ethel could only laugh irrepressibly as she looked down at the old 
lady, who was staring at her through her lorgnette, and who now went 
on: “ You are reallv not so bad looking. But I should like to see you 
without those blue glasses.” 

Ethel held up both hands as if to shield herself. 

“Oh, I could not possibly get on without my glasses,” she ex- 
claimed, all the time bubbling over with laughter. “Please do not 
ask me.” 

“Well, well, you are positively not so bad looking, even with them,” 
said Mrs. Van Voorst. “ Sit down here close beside me, and let us talk 
a little.” 

Ethel took the seat proffered her on the sofa piled with cushions. 

“We are real chummy, grannie, dear, aren’t we?” she said. 

“ What a droll word, ‘chummy! you and I!” 

It was evident that Mrs. Van Voorst and Ethel were getting on very 
well, and when Oliver, feeling at a loss, tried to squeeze himself into 
the corner of the sofa, Mrs. Van Voorst ordered him away. “Oh, 
we cannot have you. Miss Fairlie and I need to get acquainted. I 
want to find out all about you, my dear. I hope you have been well 
brought up.” 

“T scrambled up somehow,” Ethel confessed. 

“T do hope you have a sweet temper.” 

“Cousin Fanny would tell you that I have a fairly good temper 
when I have my own way.” 

Mrs. Van Voorst shook her head. “Do you mean that you like to 
have your own way?” 

“Oh, don’t I like it, and don’t I get it!” said Ethel, and then to 
Oliver, who, having planted his chair close beside her,. followed her 
every word with an expression of absolute infatuation, “Don’t you 
have your own way?” 

“ Sometimes,” the young fellow replied guardedly. 

Ethel gazed at him in apparent astonishment. “ What, not always?” 
she asked. 

“No, not always,” he replied placidly. “It would not be good for 
me always to have my own way.” ‘ 

Vou. LXX.—10 
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“ The idea of not having one’s own way!” exclaimed Ethel, utterly 
incredulous. “TI will tell you how to do it. Let people find out that 
you are a terror if you are not suited, and they will give in directly.” 

The consternation which this speech imprinted on the faces of the 
three ladies was apparently not discernible to the wearer of the blue 
glasses, for she looked at one after the other, nodding saucily. “I 
know,” she said with her little rippling laugh, “ that Ollie will let me 
have my own way.” 

She looked at him as he reddened and laughed. 

“You will let me do just as I like, won’t you, Ollie, dear?” 

Amelia had turned gratefully to the occupation of making tea, and 
only by a little flurry of manner showed that she was disturbed. Barti- 
caded by the teacups, she could see what was going on between Mrs. 
Van Voorst, Ethel, and Oliver, how the girl was turning from one to 
the other, asking questions, making remarks, holding the ears and eyes 
of each, seeming to flaunt the subjugation of both with an insolence 
which would have been unbearable had it not been tempered by the 
radiance of youth and high spirit. 

To Sabrina it was the most painful moment of her life, and it 
came home to her that it was probably only the beginning of such 
painful moments. She gazed at her mother with almost more surprise 
than at this strange interloper. Certainly Mrs. Van Voorst had never 
before seen such manners. To accept them and to follow where this 
girl led was to take a dangerous jump out of family traditions, a jump 
which, if Miss Sabrina had to follow, would be fatal. She said to her- 
self, where would it all lead to? 

Mrs. Van Voorst recognized, however, quite as much as her daugh- 
ters that all the family traditions were endangered, but she had the gift 
of keeping the clue to the situation through the tangle. She could 
not forget, for it touched the sorest point in her consciousness, that to 
give up this young woman was to give up the property. She said to 
herself, “ We must keep in touch, we must keep in touch.” 

“ We shall all feel better when we have had a cup of tea,” she now 
said to Ethel soothingly. “If one has a cup of tea at five o’clock, it 
seems to wind one up, don’t you think so?” 

Ethel waved away the cup that was offered to her. “Oh, stronger, 
please,” she said to Amelia; “I will take the last of the pot. I like 
the blackest possible brew.” 

“That will do,” she conceded, when with an air of aversion Amelia 
had poured out the very dregs. “No cream, two lumps, please, and 
two slices of lemon, and have you got any rum?” 

This surprising question was put to Julius, who no doubt had his 
own share of the family astonishment, but who obediently whisked into 
the dining-room and brought out a cut-glass decanter. 
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Ethel took it from him. “ Just a little wee bit of a tablespoonful,” 
she said to Mrs. Van Voorst coaxingly. “ It will warm the cockles of 
your dear old heart.” 

“Oh, what a droll idea!” said Mrs. Van Voorst. “ As if the tea 
were not strong enough already! I have heard of such things! Just 
a drop to see what it is like. You must not bring too many innovations 
in. We do not like being shocked, but now just once, to see if it brings 
out the taste.” 

“T like it to go to my head,” said Ethel, “and set my tongue going 
cn a pivot. You must have some too, Ollie, dear. It goes to the head 
and makes one feel so comfortable.” 

Miss Sabrina’s hostility towards the interloper having begun at 
the zenith, could hardly be said to increase at any stage of the mani- 
festation; expecting, as she did, the worst that could happen, she ought 
logically to have been incapable of surprise, but Miss Sabrina’s sur- 
prise was prodigious. Yes, prodigious is the word. The suggestion 
of heightening the effect of the cup that cheers by something that 
inebriates having been launched in defiance of every rule and canon, 
had been carried out by Julius so instantaneously as to prevent any 
murmur of dissent. But even if Miss Sabrina had time to dissent, she 
was too completely paralyzed to do more than look on in consternation, 
detaching herself from all responsibility. Nevertheless, in spite of 
all her emotions, Miss Sabrina was watching Ethei closely with the 
hostility and the intuition of a detective. Of one thing she became 
indignantly certain: the girl was acting a part, not a part that she 
had learned, but that she had to improvise as she went on, and that 
too with a constant bubbling over of not only laughter, but of some 
inner source of mirth that showed she was amused at finding herself 
in this new position. It was not only acting, but there was some effect 
of jugglery. She had called for the stimulant, but it was not into her 
own cup she poured it, but into Mrs. Van Voorst’s and Oliver’s. Oh, 
what a dangerous girl! For the added potency of that afternoon cup 
of tea was becoming, alas, only too apparent: A strange suggestion 
of hilarity was beginning to be perceptible in Mrs. Van Voorst’s every 
word and look, a certain friskiness in all her movements. To Miss 
Sabrina’s horror and confusion, this was the conversation proceeding 
in the little group: “ What a sly little puss it was! Got around your 
old grannie at once! Give me another hug! Just like a sweet little 
bear! I begin to feel as if you really belonged to me. I even like 
the blue glasses.” 

All this was answered by that soft, irrepressible laughter of Ethel’s, 
of which even Miss Sabrina felt the witchery. Really there was some- 
thing alarmingly magnetic about the girl. 

“Tf Ollie only likes them,” she said, and Oliver replied with abso- 


lute ardor,— 
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“T like them very much.” 

Clearly the three were in a dangerous league. Mrs. Van Voorst 
called for another cup of tea, and was ready to rebel when obliged by 
her daughters to take it clear, arguing that a teaspoonful of rum did 
so bring out the flavor. She had never had any idea of it before. It 
had been this dear girl who had put her up to it. 

“Oh, I'll put you up to all sorts of things,” Ethel exclaimed on the 
instant. 

The old lady wagged her head. “ That’s right,” she said. “We 
needed you to wake us all up. I do like a little novelty. That is what 
I say. One does enjoy a new dish. One cannot live upon mutton for- 
ever. I see it in Ollie’s eye. He too likes a little variety. Nothing 
like being young. Now when I was young——” 

But just as Mrs. Van Voorst had embarked upon her reminiscences, 
and with these singular high spirits was ready to make all sorts of 
confidences, she suddenly, to Miss Sabrina’s intense relief, dropped off 
into a light slumber. Sabrina and Amelia had looked at each other 
almost in despair. Hitherto this had been the home of virtue and 
respectability. They had lived hedged in by custom and tradition, but 
now in one moment, at this daring touch of innovation, all the edifice 
of family ideas seemed to crumble and totter. No guest before had ever 
entered the house except by the proper entrance, but this inconceivably 
dreadful girl had begun by jumping over all barriers, and at one bound 
had reached the very citadel. All was lost, indeed, if some effort were 
not made at once. Mrs. Van Voorst’s little nap at least offered Sabrina 
an opportunity. She approached the group on the sofa with such ob- 
vious intention that Ethel sprang up as if to welcome her. 

“Pray do not move, Miss Fairlie,” said Sabrina with freezing cold- 
ness. “ While mamma is resting I will put a few questions to you. 
It is so important that the situation should be understood.” 

Ethel’s alert attention was given to Miss Sabrina on the instant. 

“It is very important that everybody should understand,” she said. 

“ But it seems to me,” said Miss Sabrina, unable to repress a cer- 
tain irritation, “that you do not quite understand. Considering the 
peculiar terms of Mrs. Hunter’s very singular will, it seemed best that 
you and my nephew should meet.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Ethel. “I felt anxious to come and find 
out everything about Ollie’s tastes and habits.” 

Amelia, always anxious to round off all asperities, now struck in, 
“Of course, your wish is to mould yourself upon them.” 

“Oh, Ollie is sure to like everything I like,” said Ethel, turning 
to him. “ You will mould yourself upon my tastes and habits, won’t 
you, Ollie?” . 

The young man smiled and nodded with the utmost complacency. 
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Ethel looked up at the two aunts with child-like simplicity and 
candor. 

“ The first thing we shall want is a pair of nice, new, frisky horses,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Van Voorst had gradually shaken off her drowsiness, and now 
uttered a little shriek. “Frisky! Frisky, did you say? Frisky new 
horses ?” 

Ethel faced straight about and went on with fresh animation. 

“T like a nice, high-blooded animal, that plunges and prances and 
rears, and seems to long to throw one off his back. You will like a nice 
gallop before breakfast, won’t you, Ollie?” 

All Mrs. Van Voorst’s alarms reasserted themselves on the instant. 
Had they guarded their precious boy all his life for this? She felt sure 
that Ethel knew nothing about what it was to be delicate. She pleaded 
with her that the dear boy’s health had always been frail. A thousand 
dangers had been surmounted in his childhood. Every year of his life 
since he had been surrounded by the incessant care of those about him, 
who had watched him, hanging over him night and day. 

“ But I shall make a Spartan of him,” continued Ethel. “ Destiny 
has handed him over to me. You will see. Now I like everything that 
stirs my pulses, sets my nerves tingling. I like to feel that I am risk- 
ing something. I shall teach him that pleasure is not pleasure without 
an element of danger in it.” 

With all her monstrous faults, something limpid, clear, captivating, 
carried them all along with her; in spite of the blue glasses and the 
hideous gown and cap, she was almost charming,—charming enough, 
at least, to hold Oliver under the spell. He listened enchanted. 

“Tt is so nice to be young,” the enchantress was saying to him, 
“to have life before us; to feel that the world is wide and days are 
long. It would bore me sadly if you did not like to do all that I do. 
Of course, you love a wheel, I have brought mine. Why shouldn’t 
we take a spin together now?” 

This was in the early days before all the world went on wheels. 

Oliver confessed that he had once expressed a wish for a bicycle, 
but that his aunts considered them dangerous. 

“Dangerous? Not a bit. I could not live without my wheel, and 
I could not certainly let you live without one. You will like to have 
me teach you.” 

Yes, Oliver said he would like it very much. 

The conversation between the two had sunk into that tone of téte-a- 
téte which the others no longer had the courage to disturb. It was 
simply witchcraft. He listened as if hypnotized. There was talk of a 
high-wheeled cart with horses tugging at their bits, their muscles almost 
jumping out of their skins, as they tore on, seeming to drink in the 
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wind of their own speed. Then to be on the back of one of these 
spirited creatures, feeling underneath one the thrill of the whole power- 
ful organism, trembling, curvetting, prancing, or galloping on with a 
mad rush. Still Ethel decided there was nothing quite equal to skim- 
ming the earth on a wheel. It was to find wings, it was the nearest thing 
to being a bird. Then, with that soft, caressing laughter, she asked, 
“ Did you never long to be a bird, Ollie, and dart forth into the infinite 
blue?” 

‘And the infatuated young man replied, “I should like it very 
much.” 

It was quite time to put an end to this mad folly, which would have 
been unbearable even if it had been something casual and accidental, 
instead of the beginning of a new and dreadful order of things. 

The suggestion of a row on the river before breakfast the next morn- 
ing was interrupted by Miss Sabrina’s stern voice: “ Our dear boy’s 
rest is never broken, Miss Fairlie. His morning sleep is quite essential.” 

“That was before I came,” said Ethel. “ You will see, you will 
see. He will be glad to get up and go out with me. The day is never 
long enough for me. I often wish it was seventy-four hours long instead 
of twenty-four, don’t you, Ollie?” 

For once Oliver could not follow her, but confessed that he some- 
times felt tired. 

“Oh, you will never be tired any more,” said Ethel. “I am never 
tired. I think I should never go to bed at all unless it were customary. 
I shall tap, oh, so softly, oh, so softly, at your door to-morrow.” 

Amelia now broke in, put her arm around Ethel, telling her it was 
time to go upstairs and rest a little before she dressed for dinner. 

“Rest?” Ethel declared she was as fresh as a lark. She never 
rested. But, of course, it might be well to put on another frock if only 
to captivate Ollie. Then, with an arch glance through the blue glasses, 
she demanded, “ Why don’t you say you are captivated already ?” 

The echo came instantaneously, “I am captivated already.” 

“ He improves,” whispered Ethel to the ladies. “ Don’t you see that 
he improves? When I came he hardly dared look me in the face.” 

She was swept away by Amelia, and was met by Julius and the maid, 
who were carrying the visitor’s wraps and bags to her room. Ethel fol- 
lowed them up the stairs, then presently the ladies heard that laugh 
they had begun to dread from the room above. 

Oliver sank into the place left vacant by his captivator. He was 
smiling to himself. The three ladies resumed their own seats, and for 
a moment there was a heavy silence. This was broken by a groan from 
Mrs. Van Voorst. 

“Oh, this will never do,’ she murmured pitifully. “This will 


never do.” 
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“ Of course it will never do,” said Miss Sabrina with some sharpness. 
“T told you it would never do.” 

“ Never, never, never in the world,” said Amelia. 

To be all three of this single state of mind, to be linked together 
against the common enemy, and they to see Oliver wholly taken pos- 
session of by that enemy could not be borne. 

Mrs. Van Voorst rose, swept across the intervening space to her 
grandson, and said in a loud whisper, “She does not please me at all.” 

He still looked up, his whole sense under the thrill of something 
that had gone too deep to allow him to give ear to this whisper. Amelia 
followed her mother, murmuring, “She does not please me at all,” 
and Miss Sabrina without changing her seat said aloud with tragic 
emphasis, “ Ollie, she does not please us at all.” 

Oliver gazed back incredulous. “Why?” he said. “J like her. 
I like her very much.” 

“ How can you like her?” demanded Miss Sabrina. “Just think 
of Clara. She is not at all like Clara.” 

“No, she is not at all like Clara,” Oliver confessed cheerfully. 
“T like her a great deal better than Clara.” 

* But how can you like her?” 

“Tt does not seem hard. She is so lively. She is livelier than 
Clara. Then she is prettier.” 

“ Prettier with those blue spectacles !” 

“T quite like the blue spectacles,” said Oliver. 

“T think,” said Sabrina, “that the girl is absolutely dreadful, with 
her red hair, her whole shocking appearance, her bad manners, her 
calling for rum, her talking about horses like a groom.” 

“ She entertains me very much,” said Oliver quietly. “And then, 
aunt, you know there is always the question about the property.” 

Mrs. Van Voorst, after a moment of indignation and revolt, was 
once more brought back to realities. 

“ Just hear the wisdom of that boy,” she said. “I always told you. 
Sabrina, that what Ollie does not know is not worth knowing. For a 
few minutes, while she was talking about mounting our dear boy on a 
horse, I felt that I hated the girl. My feelings carried me away, but 
Oliver is not carried away. He understands that the question of the 
property is the question. Not that self-seeking or interested motives 
could ever move him any more than they could move me. Ollie is capa- 
ble of making a sacrifice. I am capable of making a sacrifice. But 
what, I ask you, would become of the poor girl? She is evidently in 
love with him. He feels that she is in love with him. See now how 
he is blushing !” 

Ollie was blushing, and after all Miss Sabrina had to confess that 
the succession to the Hunter property was the question. 
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VI. 


OncE in her own room Ethel naturally and inevitably looked in the 
glass at her own image. She had dismissed the maid. She had longed 
to be alone, and after one glance, deliberate, comprehensive, critical, 
at the figure in its plaid frock, the face disfigured by blue glasses, and 
the long braids of red hair surmounted by a cap, she took off the armor 
she had worn in battle, as it were, wrapped herself in a peignoir, and 
sat down. 

Her nerves were all in a tremor. Once or twice laughter bubbled 
up. Again tears rose to her eyes and would have welled over, had she 
not forbade them. She had appointed herself a certain role and must 
play it out to the end, dismissing womanish sensibilities. A little 
clock of Dresden china had a place on the dressing-table, and she timed 
herself by it. She could afford just twenty minutes for thought. Then 
she must dress for the later ordeal of dinner and the evening to fol- 
low. She had at least made the plunge. Recalling now what she had 
felt as the carriage slowly approached the house, how courage had failed 
her, how panic had seized her, how her heart had hammered in her ears, 
a knot had tied itself in her throat, and she had wished the earth would 
open and swallow her, she realized what it was to have made that plunge 
and to have lived through it. 

“ Of course,” she said, “I overdid it. Everything I had meant to 
say and do went out of my head.” Catching a glimpse of the family 
on the piazza, the inspiration had seized her to stop the carriage, make 
a short cut, and throw herself into the very heart of the situation. 
That she had created anything like the effect she had needed to pro- 
duce showed that she was capable of improvisation. She had tried 
all through the journey to shape her course in her own mind, but, of 
course, between what was real and what was imaginary had yawned a 
hiatus that her own wit had to fill up. At this moment the question 
of what was right and what was wrong did not assail Ethel, she simply 
accepted this as one of the triangles of life to which the proportions 
of things must be adjusted. Coerced by fate, this was just her one 
chance. 

“T overdid the thing,” she said to herself again. “ But then it was 
not easy to go just so far and no farther.” 

Remembering those two potent cups of afternoon tea, her very heart 
quaked. It had been a trick unworthy of her, and yet mirth overcame 
her as it all came back to her mind, and Miss Sabrina, who happened 
at that very moment to be passing the door, heard a light rill of laughter 
and trembled. 

Oh, that dreadful girl! Oh, that they had admitted such an enemy 
into the house! 
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Some emanation perhaps of that cold breath of disbelief reached 
Ethel, for as she stood once more facing the mirror, she said to herself 
for the third time: “Yes, I overdid the thing dreadfully. I must be 
cautious. Miss Sabrina will see through me. One must not underrate 
one’s opponent.” 

She glanced about the charming room. Each dainty device, each 
touch of niceness, each prettiness of color and texture, made itself felt. 
Here everything was pure, sincere, thorough,—the best. She herself 
was the only sham, the only hypocrisy. In pure self-defence she had 
to save herself by her devotion and loyalty to the one prime object of 
her life, and she now nerved herself for the evening, saying, “ It is all 
for Basil.” 


The next morning Ethel woke at dawn. She had gone to bed at 
eleven so utterly exhausted that she had fallen asleep the moment her 
head touched the pillow. Now perhaps a cooler puff of air betokening 
the coming of the day roused her instantly into a condition of intense 
wakefulness, yet of such overstrained faculty and sense in one direction 
that everything which had happened yesterday suddenly became invested 
with frightful vividness. It all seemed a hideous phantasm. She saw 
herself, heard herself, realized herself with a feeling as if lost to all 
that in her habitual sense of personal dignity she had hitherto held 
sweet and sacred. Her brain still partly under the bondage of sleep, 
what she experienced was a shuddering horror of having embarked on 
this contest. 

She started up, crossed the room, threw open the shutters, and looked 
out to reassure herself. It was.just the moment when the birds were 
waking, each with its chirp, its call, its beginning of song, all making 
a confused melody. The mountains standing high above the glimmering 
lower world, like an insurmountable barrier, while she looked suddenly 
took on a violet hue and grew aérial against the sky, which every 
moment became more and more rosy. In the northeast every lovely 
color melted and blended. The river, which had run darkling and 
opaque, became a track of rose and flame. The day was awake. 

In that first moment of consciousness she had seen only one aspect 
of things; her pride, her delicacy, and, above all, her conscience were 
in arms. For that moment salvation lay only in renunciation of all 
her claims: sacrifice was nothing, death was nothing. To do wrong 
to the meanest soul alive and live on was the only evil. But all that 
belonged to the moment when things were only half seen and half 
heard. Now she felt the clear, imperative call from earth, sky, bird, 
and flower to be alive, to claim her part of the joy of. existence. This 
supreme life to which she reached out was. too large for such petty 
codes. Her belief in the justice of her own side was fortified with 
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every breath she drew. She must be the whole of herself, Ethel 
Fairlie. She must be perfectly honest with herself and not be brought 
up at every step by the question whether she ought to do this or that 
particular thing, but say bravely: “It may be what of all things I 
hate most to do, but it has somehow to get itself done. Life otherwise 
is impossible.” ; 

It was not quite five o’clock when not only Oliver but his grand- 
mother and his aunts heard a tapping. It was a soft, but it was 
disturbing sound. It kept on, and every now and then came a call, 
“ Come, Ollie,” followed by a little ripple of laughter. Next the voice 
and the laughter ascended from the terrace below, and five minutes 
later, incredible as it appeared to each of the ladies, Oliver’s own voice 
also came up from the terrace with the fresh scents of the roses and 
honeysuckle. Each one tore herself from her bed and looked out just 
in time to see the young girl dart on with a look over her shoulder at 
‘the young fellow, and a cry, “ Let’s run.” She had invited him to a 
chase down the wet lawn to the boat-house. The grass was, of course, 
dripping with dew. Not only Miss Sabrina, but Mrs. Van Voorst and 
Amelia, threw back the shutters and each shouted at the same moment, 
“ Ollie, have you got on your rubbers?” But he did not pause to 
hear. ‘ 

Once on the river Oliver drew a deep breath of satisfaction. That 
voice of admonition about his rubbers had reached his well-trained 
consciousness, but at this moment something stronger than the voice 
of admonition drew him on. There had, it must be confessed, been 
a brief interval when, rudely snatched from slumber by that tapping, 
tapping at his chamber door, he would have let his Aunt Sabrina do 
her worst to get rid of this pernicious intruder upon his peace and 
comfort. But that persistent “Come, Ollie,” and that soft, suggestive 
laughter, at first exasperating, then tantalizing, and at last alluring, 
drew him forth in the mood to be ready for that will-o’-the-wisp chase. 
Reaching the boat-house, Ethel had stood looking on, directing and 
ordering while he launched the skiff, not seeming to suspect that never 
before had such labors of Hercules been imposed upon him. For very 
shame he dared not tell her it was too heavy, and that to bring the big 
oars and set the tiller was ignominy. Indeed, something about that 
soft imperiousness, and her “ Ollie, do this,” and “Ollie, do that,” 
not only compelled but gave him a bewitched sense of liking to obey 
her orders. A good deal of fog and haze in the young man’s mind 
was beginning to clear up. He felt from head to foot that Ethel pleased 
him. For example, when she jumped into the boat it was like a bird. 
Clara invariably almost swamped the boat when she got in. It was 
true that Clara liked to take the oars and often did far more than her 
share of the work. At this moment, however, the air was a little cool 
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on the river, and although they were going upstream the tide was with 
them and the wind behind them, so that he felt the exercise refreshing. 
The morning was so beautiful that Ethel, as she sat in the stern with 
the tiller rope in her hand, almost forgot herself, smitten by the won- 
der of it, moved by the glory of it. For in this early morning light 
the scenery on both sides of the river looked wild and strange. The 
mountain tops which met the moving skies were some of them still 
wrapped in mist, while others absorbed the rosy and golden light. Now 
and then the sun, like a ball of living flame, was seen through an open 
vista, and glittering meshes of its light burned across the river. Then 
it was all lost sight of, save for the radiance on the silent domes and 
peaks. In the ravines and gorges, with their thickets and mosses and 
plumy bunches of fern, it seemed almost night still. But blue-jays 
flashed in and out of the sleeping forest, and kingfishers darted, show- 
ing that the morning was alive to them. In one place a rivulet came 
tossing down from the heights and fell from shelf to shelf. There 
was a pine hanging on the very verge of the cliff. Ethel, carried out 
of herself, forgot who she was or why she was there. Her own indi- 
vidual hopes and needs were merged in the universal. A rosy cloud 
floating across the violet mountain-top was enough for her. She let 
’ everything else go. If Oliver had not quite the imagination to follow 
all her flights of fancy, still he was swept quite away from his usual 
anchorage. So far in life he had found everything measurable. Ethel 
opened a new region of ideas altogether. He was surprised at his own 
keen enjoyment of the early morning freshness, of the sense of remote- 
ness and aloofness. He too felt himself a part of the irresistible move- 
ment of things, the flowing water, the mountain cloud, the sighing 
wind, and when Ethel exclaimed over her joy, he echoed,— 

“ Yes, I like it very much.” 

He listened half in delight, half in expectation when she told him 
of living in a houseboat on the Norfolk Broads, of climbing on the Alps, 
entering Venice from the sea at dawn. Still, after a while his hands 
began to feel the unaccustomed toil. “Shall we turn back?” he asked. 

“Turn back? I feel as if I wanted to go on forever,” said Ethel. 

That was all very well, but what Oliver felt was a crick in his neck. 
The sun was mounting higher, and the early morning freshness and 
coolness had already vanished. He particularly hated to get over- 
heated, and the increasing warmth assailed him at each lift of the oar. 
Still, like some fluttering winged creature, Ethel seemed to fly on 
before him and beckon, and he had to keep up the chase. 

It was long past seven o’clock before she consented to let him turn. 
They were eight miles from home. Instead of their being the only 
things’ afloat on the rose and pearl expanse of water, the river was now 
alive with steamboats, ferryboats, barges, and tugs. Danger lurked 
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at every turn. It needed both pairs of eyes to keep a look-out lest they 
should be run down by some of the river craft. But, alas! it must 
be recounted of Ethel that she deserted her post; the tiller rope dropped 
from her hands; she coiled up and slept like a kitten. 

We may as well draw a veil over Oliver’s sufferings as he sadly 
rowed towards home. Obliged to look three ways at once, he could 
not get on rapidly, and although his course was downstream the tide 
was still running up. Different emotions contended in the young man’s 
mind. His early morning mood of reckless joy in following Ethel 
through all her bewildering caprices was modified. He thought of 
Clara Frost. Clara would never have led him this dance. 

About two miles from Riverbend he was rescued by Timothy, the 
gardener’s boy, who had been sent out in search of the runaways. In- 
deed, what agonies of mind had not the ladies been forced to suffer 
through all these hours! At first Mrs. Van Voorst had said, “Oh, a 
little variety will do him good.” Ethel had sung to her the night before 
and had quite captured the old lady’s heart. But as the morning hours 
wore on since Ethel had murdered sleep, all other feelings were swal- 
lowed up in alarm, and the “ nice, talented young creature” once more 
became to Mrs. Van Voorst, as to her daughters, a dangerous and revo- 
lutionary element. Breakfast had been waiting an hour when the cul- 
prits made their appearance,—Oliver scorched with sunburn, the palms 
of his hands blistered, at a loss to account for himself; Ethel not in 
the least at a loss, but full of admirable candor over their exploit; 
taking it for granted that this kind of escapade was to happen every 
day, that her own mad freaks were to be the rule of the household. 
In spite of his blisters and sunburn, however, Oliver ate so huge a 
breakfast, the ladies might have been reassured, if only Ethel would 
have permitted him to rest afterwards. Rest, however, did not belong 
to Ethel’s scheme of things. She brought out her camera, and Oliver 
was led hither and thither all over the place trying to decide on the 
most effective points of view, the best lights and shadows. In fact, 
for the next two days Oliver was monopolized, worricd, tormented— 
in short, bewitched without consideration and without scruple. If any 
occupation were put down for a moment, another was taken up. When 
Ethel herself was too exhausted to attempt more, Oliver was ordered to 
read to her. 

“She is a very dangerous girl,” Miss Sabrina would say. . Incon- 
sistency was not one of Miss Sabrina’s weaknesses,—she had said it 
when she first met Ethel, she had said it every hour that the girl had 
been in the house since. Mrs. Van Voorst might change her mind 
every five minutes, but Miss Sabrina stood firm. All three ladies looked 
on at the little drama progressing under their eyes, watching every 


"move, discussing the signs, analyzing the motives of each actor. Did 
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Ollie really like Miss Fairlie, or was it that duty triumphed over his 
inclinations? Could this girl have changed him in the twinkling of 
an eye, overturned his dearest habits, contravened his most cherished 
ideas? Hitherto he had detested everything that had disturbed his 
repose in the morning; of all things he disliked to be exposed to the 
hot sun. All these were no mere tastes and preferences, but ineradicable 
instincts. 

“He seems no longer to have any will of his own,” Miss Sabrina 
argued. “Where she beckons he follows. She has made him send for 
one of those horrid wheels. She is like a highwayman, bidding us all 
stand and deliver.” And the ladies all trembled together. 

It need hardly be said that the row of cut-glass decanters set out 
simply in order to preserve the old-fashioned generous traditions of 
the house had been swept off the sideboard in the dining-room and 
locked up. Miss Sabrina could at least insure the family against the 
return of certain dangers. Then without consultation with the others 
she had sent for Clara Frost to come for a week’s visit. Clara’s quiet 
presence might have its effect in restoring the old level of ideas. 

Alas for Clara, she arrived at a bad moment for her peace of mind. 
She was used to the house. She was known to be amiable and to dis- 
like giving trouble to servants, so she was permitted to make her way 
to the piazza. At the first glimpse the place seemed empty except for 
the sleeping pug and Angora and for the parrot hanging on his perch 
head downward. Another glance, however, showed Mrs. Van Voorst and 
her daughters lurking behind the screen and watching the scene being 
enacted on the terrace steps. Whether this audience was suspected 
or unsuspected, it certainly seemed as if Ethel were acting her part 
with too much spirit to be content with an audience of one. She was 
sitting on the top step. The afternoon was warm. She wore a loose 
white frock, belted in by a sash of green ribbon with a huge bow. 
Another green ribbon was knotted at her throat. The blue glasses made 
a displeasing contrast of color; but no matter,—Ethel was at that 
moment far from being as ugly as she hoped to be. In her hand she 
carried a little bamboo stick which she had picked up somewhere and 
with which she was clipping the air. Ollie sat two steps below her and 
was gazing up with fatuous admiration. Poor Clara, whose own bribes 
for Oliver’s ardor had been met with such Bie) response, now had 
to look on and listen. 

“ Don’t stop,—please tell me what sort of n man you could be in love 
with,” he pleaded. 

“He must detest indolence, ease, luxury. He must love to deny 
himself,” said Ethel, with the usual ripple of low laughter. 

“T am sure I have got up all these days at five o’clock,” said Oliver, — 


fairly glowing with hope. 
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“He must be unceasingly active; he must have something to do 


every minute of the day.” 

“Don’t 1?” 

“He must be an adept in all manly pursuits. He must ride the 
bicycle.” 

“ Well, as soon as mine comes, you have promised to teach me.” 

“ Ethel’s gaze had wandered, and her interest seemed to flag for a 
moment. 

“Yes, yes,” she murmured, as if out of a revery. 

“ How must he look?” Oliver now demanded with the tone of one 
whose ear is unsatisfied with hearing, who must know all. 

“He? Who?” she said dreamily. 

“We are talking about the man you could be in love with,” said 
Oliver reproachfully. 

Ethel pulled herself together. “ He must be very handsome,” she 
insisted. 

“T hope, I hope you do not altogether dislike my looks,” Oliver 
murmured modestly. He seemed inclined to press a little closer to 
her, but Ethel waved him off with her rod of bamboo. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “ something might be done to improve you.” 
As she spoke she lifted her stick to his hair and ran a parting through 
the middle. “I fancy,” she said, “it is your hair I don’t like.” 

He pondered this statement a moment in silence. 

“T hope you don’t want it cut off?” 

“No, I am no Delilah. There,”—she had succeeded in running the 
parting through the middle,—“ there, that is better, only it looks so 
flat. If the ends could be curled.” 

Oliver brightened. “Should you like it better if I curled the ends ?” 

“ Vastly.” 

“T’ve got irons. I’ll have Julius do it to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! How am I to wait till to-morrow? I must have it 
done this very moment.” 

Oliver set off on the instant. 

Was there ever such a coquettish, frivolous, heartless girl, the ladies 
said to each other, emerging from their retreat, for no sooner had Oliver 
vanished than Ethel herself jumped up, ran down the steps, and frisked 
up the garden path, switching with her cane at the tall plants until 
she vanished into the shade of the pergola. Clara also now advanced, 
and as Mrs. Van Voorst was taking her chair, meekly brought a foot- 
stool and adjusted it under the old lady’s feet. 

“Why, Clara, you here!” said Mrs. Van Voorst, with her little 
shriek. “ Sabrina, here is Clara.” 

A momentary embarrassment showed in the little group. Mrs. Van 
Voorst carried it off. “It is very nice of you to come, my good girl, 
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you are quite one of the family. What is our pleasure is your pleasure. 
You were curious to see our dear boy’s fiancée. Very natural.” 

“T invited Clara to come,” said Miss Sabrina impressively. “I 
think, mother, you ought not to announce it as an engagement in that 
confident way.” Then she gave a kind but characteristically cool hand- 
shake to Clara as she observed, “ The young woman ‘is here on appro- 
bation, as it were. We are to decide whether we think her really worthy 
of Oliver.” 

Clara bore the difficult moment well. She was pale and colorless, 
but had a kind, pleasant face, with blue eyes slightly protruding, which 
seemed to express a sort of surprise. Other expression of her feeling 
she did not often give. Her role in life was to accept what the passing 
moment brought and to wait patiently. 

“TI am quite sure you approve, Miss Sabrina,” was the remark she 
now offered. “I am quite sure you are all charmed. Such a beautiful 
young lady, who will make you all so happy.” 

Nobody could possibly suspect Clara of irony, and even if discon- 
certed for a moment Mrs. Van Voorst soon rallied. “You shall see 
her. You shall see her, my dear Clara. A talented girl, full of spirits. 
She sings delightfully. She wakes us all up. We needed a little 
rousing.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Vanderweyer, “that she is a little too much 
elated, a little too happy. I wish ve could tone her down.” 

“Tone her down!” said Mrs. Van Voorst. “ The sense of her posi- 
tion will have a sobering effect as soon as she is used to it.” 

“There they are!” Clara now said, and her eyes seemed to be 
starting from her head. “Oh, was ever anything so dreadful! Ollie’s 
hair is frizzled like a lapdog’s.” 

This was indeed the shocking truth. Ethel, emerging from the 
arbor, had met Oliver, and they could hear her laughter peal out on 
the summer air. No words could be audible at such a distance, but the 
whole pantomime was so expressive, the spectators on the piazza could 
hardly be at a loss. Oliver’s attitude of modest self-congratulation 
told the whole story of his thraldom. LEthel’s critical pose, with her 
head a little on one side, was equally clear as she studied the effect, and 
with her stick gave a touch here and there to the curls which adorned 
the young man’s temples. Mrs. Van Voorst uttered her little shriek. 

“A lapdog is the word! Oh, that I should ever live to see my 
grandson look like a lapdog.” 

‘She tries to make him absurd,” cried Miss Sabrina, giving ex- 
pression to her wrath. “She tries to make us all absurd. You would 
never have let Oliver lower his dignity, Clara.” 

“T should certainly never have asked Oliver to frizzle his hair,” 
said Clara with feeling. 
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“ No, indeed,” said Mrs. Van Voorst, “ you would never have asked 
Oliver to frizzle his hair, and he would never have done it if you had. 
You are a good girl, Clara, but no man would ever make a fool of 
himself on your account.” 

“T should not wish him to do so,” said Clara with that meekness 
which disarms resentment, and at the same time that self-righteousness 
which rouses irritation. 

“ But I tell you,” proceeded Mrs. Van Voorst, “that to be made a 
fool of is what men like. Ollie likes it. I see it in his eye. He would 
rather be ordered about by this girl than to have you ea cushions under 
him.” 

All four ladies kept their eyes fixed on the pantomime progressing 
in the garden. Clearly in some essential particular Oliver did not yet 
pass muster. Ethel looked at him from one point of view, then from 
another. Finally, some decision having been arrived at, the young 
man set off at a lively pace, probably taking the shortest cut to his 
own room through the side entrance. Ethel, as if unconscious of 
observation and cutting the air with her cane, came slowly down the 
walk and ascended the steps, meeting the eyes fixed upon her with a 
curiously innocent look of astonishment. 

“Oh, grant, dear,” she cried, “did you see Ollie?” 

Mrs. Van Voorst uttered a little shriek. “I saw my grandson, 
Miss Fairlie. Let me tell you, it displeased me particularly.” 

Ethel raised both hands. “ Displeased? Do you mean his hair? 
Didn’t you like it, Aunt Sab?” she inquired, looking at Miss Sabrina, 
who declined to answer any such question. It was Amelia who replied 
with all the hauteur she could put into her words,— 

“It displeased us all particularly, Miss Fairlie.” 

“Why, it seemed to me to improve him,” said Ethel cheerfully. “1 
confess I was not —_ satisfied with his looks, so I sent him to put on a 
different necktie.” ‘ 

Observing three heads high in air at this remark, Ethel adjusted 
her, blue glasses and went up to Clara Frost, who alone was looking 
at her with interest and curiosity. “Is this a new relation?” she in- 
quired, holding out her hand. “I am Ethel Fairlie. I suppose the 
reason my grandmother and aunts do not introduce me is because I 
am a member of the family now and can speak for myself.” 

The ladies, thus recalled to their good manners, each took pains to 
explain to Ethel that Clara was an old and valued friend, whom they 
had loved and known for years. Clara, who never in her life had 
heard herself so praised, her qualities of heart and mind so held up 
to admiration, shook hands timidly with Ethel, as if afraid of such a 
dangerous wild creature. 

“T am sure we shall get along capitally,” said Ethel, grasping 
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both Clara’s hands and looking into her face. “They say you are so 
good and patient. Nobody ever calls me good. I am like a cat, well 
enough if rubbed the right way, but rubbed the wrong, all grip and 
claws. It is our opposites that charm us, so I am sure you will like 
me, Clara. Ollie has spoken to me about you. He says you have always 
been so good to him. I tell him you have spoiled him. I don’t spoil 
him. Were you ever engaged, Clara?” 

Clara had blushed all colors during this speech. “That is a very 
singular question,” she faltered, withdrawing herself from Ethel’s firm 
clasp. 

“T was only asking in a general way, to know if you had had any 
experience. I’ll give you mine. Never pamper a man. Never make 
things easy for him. Either you rule him or he rules you.” 

“Tf I loved a man, I should expect to honor and obey,” said Clara 
with admirable sweetness and candor. 

“T think it is the man who ought to obey,” Ethel retorted. “ Here 
he comes. Doesn’t he look like an angel with his dear little frizzles and 
his red necktie, as if he ought to have wings growing under his chin ?” 

She ran towards him. They saw her switch him playfully with her 
cane. They actually heard her say, “ Now, you dear old goose, run and 
get the camera, and we’ll take some more pictures.” 


VII. 

“Now, I should have said,” observed Mr. Beekman in his slow, 
cautious way, “that Miss Fairlie was rather a pleasing girl. Plenty 
of spirit, of course, but if there is a touch of temper here it is atoned 
for by a touch of tenderness there.” 

Mr. Beekman, who was again staying in the neighborhood, had come 
over to pay his respects to Mrs. Van Voorst and her daughters, and 
possibly also with a desire to pick up some crumbs of knowledge of 
the present situation, for it is not to be supposed that the sun stood 
still to watch the drama now in progress. Ethel’s line of conduct had 
stirred no little feeling, roused no little apprehension. It may be that 
some wish of Basil Thorpe’s was behind this visit of Mr. Beekman’s. 
The lawyer had walked over a little before noon, perhaps counting on 
the hospitable ways of the house and an invitation to luncheon. He 
had found Mrs. Van Voorst and the other ladies sitting on the piazza. 
They had told him that the young people had gone up to take snap-shots 
from the hills. 

“In spite of all the heat. And it was our dear boy who had to carry 
the camera!” said Miss Sabrina in a voice choked with feeling. “He 
has become a perfect beast of burden.” 

“Do him good, do him geod,” said Mr. Beekman. “It is well for 
a man to bear the yoke in his youth.” 
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“ Clara Frost would have helped him,” said Amelia. “ Clara always 
has so much sympathy for our dear boy.” 

“ How about Miss Fairlie? Does she feel for him?” Mr. Beekman 
now inquired. He was answered by a trio of voices. Miss Fairlie 
feel for him! She was insanely in love with him. She could not live 
without him. It was “ Ollie, come here,” “ Ollie, go there.” 

“ And does he follow?” was Mr. Beekman’s next question. Alas, 
they had to assent. 

Oliver actually seemed to be hypnotized by’ this strange, elfish 
creature. She left him no free play. The house was turned upside 
down with her caprices. She could neither rest herself, nor let others 
rest. She could do nothing comfortably. She was not satisfied to 
have meals in the dining-room.. She must have breakfast on the ter- 
race, luncheon on the north veranda, and dinner on the south. The 
first day she came she had insisted on putting rum in her tea. She 
had made Oliver frizzle his hair. She called him a dear old goose, and 
when Mrs. Van Voorst had expostulated on having her grandson called a 
goose, she had replied, “ But he is my dear old goose who lays golden 
eggs.” 

Mr. Beekman listened aghast. He could not question the veracity 
of the ladies. Their earnestness was only too genuine, also the soupgon 
of bitterness behind the words. 

“Mercenary creature!” said Miss Sabrina, “I suppose she was 
alluding to the property.” 

“Tt is very hard to keep up with a woman,” murmured Mr. Beek- 
man. 

x« It is a terrible humiliation,” said Mrs. Van Voorst. “ Heaven 
knows the whole thing is contrary to my wishes. A goose that lays 
golden eggs! My grandson! Did anybody ever hear of a young man 
of family being called such a thing. I could not endure it at all except 
that facts are facts, and duty is duty, and that it is necessary to think 
about the property.” 

Mr. Beekman being invited to stay to luncheon accepted demurely, 
asking presently to be allowed to take a walk in the garden and see 
the flowers. He was eagerly alert for the return of the protographing 
party. He had listened without clearly comprehending to the account 
of Ethel. He had taken nothing in. He was not a man to jump at 
conclusions. He wanted time to think, to reduce the points of evi- 
dence to logical order. He tried to go over the facts of the case, but 
it was so hard to seize a fact. Each seemed to slip elusively from his 
fingers. and perched itself up contradictorily, bringing all his conclu- 
sions to naught. While he walked up one path and down another, 
stopping first at a white blossom and then at a pink one, as if in the 
hope of finding a lost scent, he was reviewing the case, rehearsing to 
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himself a half-forgotten conversation with Mrs. Hunter on the subject 
of that will which she could never bring up her mind to make. If 
he could but have made her act with decision and good sense, divide the 
property between the two young people, and dismiss forever that fiction 
which seemed to have taken possession of Oliver Hunter’s mind that his 
estate ought to continue intact, and that, like the heirs of Aragon and 
Castile, his nephew and his wife’s niece should consolidate their claims ! 

“ That’s the deviligh mischief of it,” Mr. Beekman said to himself. 
“ A man is not content with having his money in this life, he wants to 
go on taking care of it after he is dead.” 

These reflections, natural and inevitable in the mind of a family 
lawyer, were suddenly dispelled by the sound of a laugh, which he 
unmistakably recognized as Ethel Fairlie’s. Turning, he saw the three 
young people coming down the slope, and, looking, lost himself in 
wonder. He had heard Ethel’s voice distinctly. She was saying, 
“There, Ollie, put it down. No, not there, about twenty feet to the 
right. Do you call that the right? Then I mean to the left. There 
now, see if it composes well. Does it take in a bit of the view?” 

All this thrilled along the garden walks, along with bird-notes and 
other summer sounds. There was Oliver, his head inside the curtain 
of the camera. There was Clara Frost looking on in surprise. But 
where was Ethel? The voice was Ethel’s, the ripple of soft laughter 
was Ethel’s, but Mr. Beekman gazed stupefied at the figure from which 
the voice proceeded. 

“Now,” she said, “I will go and take my stand by the arbor.” 

As she said this she came flying down the garden path. Not to 
give her too great a shock of surprise, Mr. Beekman slipped behind a 
clump of syringas and waited. Then as she faced around at the door 
of the arbor he said in his driest manner, “ How do you do, Miss 
Fairlie?” 

She stopped short, as if spellbound, but after a moment of some 
intensity held out her hand. What she said was uttered in her lowest 
voice. “I beg of you to be my friend, Mr. Beekman. Stand by me.” 
Then aloud: “They are taking my picture, and I am to pose against 
the rose arbor.” 

Mr. Beekman effaced himself while the picture was in progress. 
The moment the slide was down, Ethel gave Oliver what was perhaps 
a not wholly unwelcome signal of release. Here was Mr. Beekman, 
she said, to whom she longed to talk, and with whom she must talk, 
and Oliver and Miss Frost might indulge themselves as they chose by 
taking pictures of each other. Having thus cleared up the situation, 
Ethel turned to Mr. Beekman. He meanwhile had been taking in all 
the bizarre features of the extraordinary change he saw in the girl. 
Her hair drawn off her face, frizzled, and then braided, seemed to him 
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not only dressed in some unusual way, but to show some unusual color. 
Let him rub his glasses as he might, it was unmistakably red. Twice 
he had taken them off and twice he had put them on, and the clearer 
his gaze the redder was her hair. Then the blue glasses. Blue glasses! 
Being a man, he could not precisely describe the changes she had made 
in her dress, but it appeared as if in some inscrutable way color was 
where it ought not to be, that things were scant where they ought to 
be bunchy and bunchy where they ought to be scant. On one point 
his mind was, however, quite made up—the skirt was too short. After 
bearing a moment of this intense scrutiny, Ethel could endure it no 
more. “As I said before,” she murmured, “I beg you to have faith 
in me.” 

“Faith in you? My dear young lady, faith in you?” Again Mr. 
Beekman took off his glasses, rubbed them, and looked at her. “I 
seem to know the voice,” he went on, “but surely everything else is 
confusing and misleading. Is this Miss Ethel Fairlie?” 

“It is Ethel Fairlie,” she said softly, but her whole manner showed 
that she felt the chill of his own. 

“But why this masquerading?” he demanded. 

“T asked you to have faith in me,” she persisted. 

“Faith in Ethel Fairlie? I should have been willing to pin my 
faith on Ethel Fairlie,’ said Mr. Beekman. “ Ethel Fairlie’s face 
showed all that was charming in her nature. I should have trusted 
to her every instinct being noble, to her being incapable of the least 
subterfuge. Ethel Fairlie has always been the ideal of the girl I should 
like for my sister or my daughter or my wife.” 

Mr. Beekman stopped short, to give almost a snort of disappoint- 
ment at this lessening of all his ideals. “I do not understand this 
at all,” he went on in lame and impotent conclusion, and bending 
forward, wiping his glasses, he gazed into this counterfeit Ethel Fairlie’s 
face as if in search of some clue he might follow up. He was more 
and more conscious of there being something behind all this, but he 
could not make it out. 

“Can it be,” he now asked in a tone as if driven to this desperate 
if obvious climax, “that you really desire to make the marriage ap- 
pointed by that senseless will ?” 

“You made the will,” Ethel murmured in soft retort, with a man- 
ner that came with a surprise to Mr. Beekman, it seemed so light- 
hearted in its mischievousness. 

“Under protest, under protest. I wish to Heaven I had burned 
it up,” said Mr. Beekman. But it was curious how some sudden insight 
seemed to run ahead of his knowledge, and how the moment Ethel 
began to be like her old self he began to believe in her once more. 

“ What have they told you about me?” she now asked. 
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“ All sorts of things,” said Mr. Beekman with fresh indignation. 
“They made it seem to me that in order to get hold of your aunt’s 
money you were giving up everything that had hitherto seemed to you 
worth having.” 

She raised her head, die sprang up, she came a step nearer him. 

“Did you not just say,” she whispered, “that the will was sense- 
less ?” 

“ Absolutely senseless.” 

“If the will is senseless, I am not senseless,” she said, still in that 
low voice, but kindling and throwing all her heart into her speech. 
“ Am I to sit down and accept it submissively with folded hands? Is 
not life given us to make the most of? Am I a woman to have a wish 
without a beat of the heart behind it?” 

He looked at her a moment in silence. “I am a hardened lawyer,” 
he said, “and know that against a legal instrument duly signed and 
witnessed, a man’s heart and a woman’s wish are equally powerless.” 

She went on. “If the will were anything except an absurd mis- 
take, if there were any real call for sacrifice, if anything of honor 
or justice or reason were concerned in the situation, I could give it 
all up. As it is, Aunt Laura would never have wished that I should 
feebly give up all that she meant me to have.” 

Mr. Beekman was more and more stirred. More and more he real- 
ized that even in this disguise Ethel was too alluring and too beguiling 
to be easily resisted. 

“But, my dear young lady, I do not understand. Here you are 
accepting all the terms of the will which you seem to despise. What 
you have rejected is the finest young fellow I know, who worships 
you.” 

Ethel laid her finger on his sleeve. “I wish you would try to 
understand me,” she said. “I am only a poor girl who has to make 
the most of her wit and her invention. I hate duplicity. I should 
prefer to be open in all things. I want to fight and win my battle 
honestly.” 

Perhaps to try his wits a little, Mr. Beekman shut his eyes. 

“Let me try as I will,” he said, “I cannot make it out.” 

“It is all for Basil’s sake,” she murmured tremulously. 

He opened his eyes and stared. 

“ All for Basil’s sake ?” 

She nodded. 

“ All we Basil’s sake that you put on this disguise and engage your- 
self to— 

A little cry burst from her. “Don’t utter the word. It is like 
keeping a ball in air. My play is just to keep it there. You might 
afford to believe that I am doing nothing wrong, Mr. Beekman. You 
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might say to yourself that I am in a difficult position and that you will 
stand by me.” 

“Oh, I will stand by you. Only why not make everything clear? 
Why not take me entirely into your confidence ?” 

“Tt cannot be made clear, put down in black and white,” she said 
in a sort of despair. “I ask you to divine by instinct.” 

“Don’t talk about instinct, but tell me what you want me to do 
or not to do.” 

“Do not let them know that I am not the real Ethel Fairlie,” she 
said, with a little dimple playing in each cheek. 

“Do you mean——” he said, with a gesture towards the glasses. 

“TI mean that if you have ever thought me attractive——” she 


murmured. 
“ Ever thought you attractive? When you have turned the head of 


every man who ever came near you!” 

“Say that I am ugly, hateful, odd, that I have always turned the 
head of every man away from.me, that you would not have me for a 
sister, that you would not have me for a daughter, that, above all, you 
would not have me for a wife.” 

Mr. Beekman gave a grim laugh. “Come, come, don’t expect me 
to go to such lengths. I believe in a hereafter. But I do begin to see 
your drift. You have tried to make yourself repellent.” 

“ Tried,” said Ethel with a little gesture. “I am hideous.” 

“T do not see it at all,” said Mr. Beekman with a little chuckle. 
“T see now that it all sets you off. Has he rejected you?” 

“Not yet,” said Ethel. 

At this moment the half-hour gong sounded for luncheon. Miss 
Sabrina was seen coming down the garden path. As if recognizing 
a call to action, Ethel regathered all her energies. “ Ollie, Ollie,” she 
cried. “Where are you? I want you.” 


VIII. 


At the moment of release Clara Frost had turned to Oliver. 

“You must be so tired,” she said with sympathy. “ You ought to 
rest.” 

“T do feel tired,” said Oliver. To have made this confession to 
Ethel would have seemed ignominy. It was natural and easy to make 
it to Clara. | 

“T do not think Miss Fairlie knows how heavy the camera is,” said 
Clara. “Let me carry it for you. It is too warm to be running around 
at this time of the day. Let us go back to the house and sit down in: 
the shade.” 

Permitted to question his sensations, Oliver felt that it was too 
warm. He yielded the camera to Clara with amiable compliance. Ap- 
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proaching the house by the upper terrace, they chose a place by the 
north piazza, where he let her choose a chair for him and piling it 
with cushions, then sat down, experiencing a pleasing sense of languor. 

Clara begged some ice from Julius in the pantry and concocted a 
refreshing drink. Clara understood so well by long habit formed 
through irresistible sympathy and delight in pleasing Oliver how to 
make him comfortable. It is not impossible that her instinct to-day 
became inspiration in competition with this interloper and rival, whose 
sole object seemed to be to put the young man’s powers to the test. 
Oliver gave a complacent smile as he sipped the delicious compound of 
pineapple and orange. 

“It does seem pleasant to sit down in the shade,” he said, with 
a little sigh. Clara had a fan in her’ hand, and while apparently fan- 
ning herself was trying to waft a breeze towards Oliver. 

“Miss Fairlie is so bright and interesting,” she said. “She has 
such good spirits. I can see how much you enjoy her society.” 

At first Oliver seemed to be testing his emotion towards Ethel; 
then as if remembering something very pleasant, he said with a smile, 
“ Yes, I enjoy it very much.” 

“T wonder why she wears those blue glasses?” said Clara, who had 
a way of noticing things. 

“ She says it is necessary,” Oliver replied. 

“They do not look so very badly on her,” Clara pursued, “and 
although usually I do not like red hair, I do not altogether dislike hers. 
Somehow she is so pretty, she carries it all off.” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Oliver. 

“They say that people with red hair usually have very bad tem- 
pers,” Clara continued, always in the same soft, soothing voice, which 
seemed to suggest all meanings and supply all gaps. “ But Miss Fairlie 
always seems to be half in fun. I suppose that when she makes you run 
here and there and get hot and uncomfortable, when she takes the best 
place, when she seems all the time to be inventing something new, she 
is putting your affection to the test. It is like the lady in the poem 
who sent her lover into the arena where there were lions to pick up her 
glove.” 

There had been all this time a visible conflict of feeling on Oliver’s 
face. He reflected a moment before he answered. “I do not quite 
remember the story,” he said, with an air of not quite enjoying the 
suggestion. 

“ Her name was Kunigunde, and her lover’s name was Deslorges,” 
said Clara. ‘“ Deslorges brought back the glove to Kunigunde, but 
he gave her up—renounced her on the spot.” 

Oliver listened as if his fancy had received a push, and read no 
little meaning into the story. 
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“There are no lions here,” he then observed with an air of relief. 
“ And all that is poetry and romance. Besides, the lover may have 
had some reason for going after the glove. In real life a good many 
questions come in. There are some things a man must do not because 
he likes to do them, but because it seems wiser to do them.” 

Clara apprehended. She knew all about the Hunter property. 

“T am sure she is not heartless,” she said, not referring to Kuni- 
gunde, but to Ethel. “It is only because she wants to make sure that 
you are honestly in love with her. Sometimes I feel as though she 
were actually looking about for some task that shall be harder than 
any she has set for you yet. I have seen her laugh to herself as she 
does it. She laughs so much. One wonders sometimes what she finds 
to amuse her, but I think it is partly because she is ransacking her 
brains to think what fresh torments she can contrive. It was a man, 
I believe, who devised the labors of Hercules, but Hero made Leander 
swim across the Hellespont, did she not? Or did he do it of his own 
accord ?” 

“T forget what happened to Leander,” said Oliver uneasily. 

“He was drowned,” observed Clara significantly. 

If Oliver hung fire for a moment, it was only, after listening to 
the end, to turn the matter over in his own mind. 

“ Nobody could drown swimming across the Hudson,” he now said, 
“for there are so many ferry-boats and steam-tugs that would pick 
one up.” 

If Clara felt a change of wind, she too made a tack. “I do not 
mean to say that Miss Fairlie is not worth getting drowned for,” she 
now observed. “She is so pretty and bright and gay, I do not wonder 
that your spirit is willing if your flesh is weak. J always feel that 
you are so delicate, J long to spare you any exertion.” 

It was at this moment, when Oliver was experiencing the bliss of 
this interval of rest, that the cry resounded, “ Ollie, Ollie, where are 
you? I want you.” And Ethel, leaving Mr. Beekman to Miss Sa- 
brina, came running up from the garden. If for a moment she had 
quaked under Mr. Beekman’s eyes, at this moment there was no sign 
of trembling. It was barely visible that she paused for a moment to 
take in the picture of Oliver settled at ease among the cushions, with 
Clara leaning towards him with her fan. Perhaps that very repose, 
that sanctity of complete companionship which made any interruption 
seem something profane, even unimaginable, was what suggested the 
idea of turning the young man out of his elysium. 

“Oh Ollie,” she cried, “I was so sorry to be obliged to-stop and 
play the polite to Mr. Beekman, but he was an old friend of aunt’s, 
don’t you see? Now I have had a chat with him, and I am ready to 
go on with our pictures.” 
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“Didn’t you hear the gong?” said Oliver feebly; “it is almost 
luncheon time. We have to go and dress.” 

“Dress for luncheon! Who cares about luncheon? It is only a 
little while ago that we sat a whole hour over the breakfast-table. I 
do not want to spend all my day in eating. Julius can make us a sand- 
wich and we can eat it as we climb the hill. I want to get that picture 
of the three oaks just as the shadows begin to fall to the west.” 

Anybody looking at Oliver could perceive that from the moment 
Ethel’s voice smote on his ear he was uncomfortable. But this was a 
turn of the screw. He fairly shuddered. 

“The three oaks!” he gasped. “Why, it is more than a mile, and 
uphill all the way.” 

“That is nothing,” said Ethel. “I will hold the umbrella over 
you, and you can carry the camera, and now and then we can sit down 
under a tree and take a bite of the sandwich.” 

“ Sandwiches hurt me,” said Oliver with an effort at argument and 
persuasion. “It will give me a dreadful dyspepsia.” 

Ethel’s whole being seemed to ripple into laughter. 

“ Dyspepsia! Why, exercise cures dyspepsia. Exercise is what you 
need. You do not get enough exercise in this comfortable house, you 
lily of the field! Solomon in all his glory did not have as easy a time 
as you do. Now, after snatching a hasty sandwich, we shall be coming 
down from the hill at five o’clock with such an appetite for afternoon 
tea.” 

Although crushed to earth with his new burden, Oliver, as if hypno- 
tized, had jerked himself to his feet. He was about to rise when Clara 
put her hand on his arm. 

“Tt is out of the question,” she said authoritatively. “I forbid it, 
Miss Fairlie. Oliver is exhausted already with his morning’s work. 
Going out again in the hot sun would make him ill, and as for eating 
a sandwich, absolutely it would be like suicide and nothing else.” 

Ethel from behind her blue glasses surveyed Clara, on whose cheeks 
a throbbing spot of bright color began to burn. “Why, it is tremen- 
dously exciting, is it not?” she said; “and I can see, Miss Frost, that 
you do take such beautiful care of Ollie I really feel grateful to you. 
I could understand in a moment that you knew just how to make him 
comfortable. Still, it helps to bring one’s own duty before one. Come, 
Ollie, dear, we will go ask Julius for some sandwiches.” 

Again Oliver seemed to be drawn against his will towards her, 
but Clara, with quick decision, interposed herself. 

“He is tired out,” she pleaded. 

“Has he complained?” asked Ethel with insouciance. 

“T do not know that he has complained,” returned Clara with equal 
aplomb. 
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“Tt is you who complain,” said Ethel. “It is you who wish to 
make me appear base and cruel. She does not know, does she, Ollie? 
Why, Miss Frost, he simply loves to come with me! Tell her, Ollie, 
that you like better than anything in the world to do exactly as I tell 
you.” 

If Oliver’s face had worn for a moment a rueful expression, as 
Ethel approached him the cloud passed off; his eyes twinkled; his 
lips expanded into a smile. “ You are delighted to go to Three Oaks 
with me, aren’t you, Ollie?” continued Ethel. 

The words seemed to be forced from him, “ Yes, I should like it 
very much.” 

“ Come,” said Ethel, audacious and imperious, but with something 
in her look and tone so caressing in its audacity that it provoked, that 
it tantalized, that it drew, that it held, then charmed invincibly. 
Oliver succumbed, wrenching himself from the cushions with the effort 
of the parting of body and soul. Ethel, with her hand extended and 
her face full of fun and laughter, waited until Oliver came up. Then 
with a little courtesy to Clara, “You see,” she said. But at this 
moment Clara was unexpectedly reénforced, for Miss Sabrina and Mr. 
Beekman were ascending the steps, and at the same moment Mrs. Van 
Voorst and Mrs. Vanderweyer, with toilets refreshed and ready for 
luncheon, appeared in the doorway. Clara discreetly subsided. The 
others were certain to fight her battle for her. 

“It is time for luncheon, Miss Fairlie,” said Miss Sabrina in that 
lofty, freezing tone habitual with her when she addressed Ethel. “ Do 
you not wish to make some preparation for it?” 

“TI was just going to tell you, dear granny,” said Ethel, “that 
Ollie and I do not care about luncheon to-day. We are in such a hurry 
to take some more photographs that we shall simply put a sandwich in 
our pockets and start for Three Oaks hill.” 

All the ladies were plunged in alarm on the instant. A chorus of 
ejaculations, of entreaty, of command, ensued, and Mr. Beekman, as 
if frightened, retreated to a little distance and surveyed the scene from 
behind a tall palm. Clara sat, her hands folded and her eyes cast 
down. Oliver, in whom and for whom all these opposing claims cen- 
tred, stood looking very warm and very tired in his white flannels 
holding tightly to Ethel’s hand. 

“ My grandson shall do nothing of the sort,” said Mrs. Van Voorst. 
“T tell you, Miss Fairlie, he shall do nothing of the sort.” 

“Oliver, go to your room and dress,” said Miss Sabrina, almost 
stamping as she put down her foot to enforce her command. 

“Really, Oliver,” said Mrs. Vanderweyer, “it is time to use some 
judgment and discretion.” 

“Why, how excited everybody is,” said Ethel, looking from one to 
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the other with surprise and curiosity. “Why, Ollie, dear, I hope you 
have got a good temper. It is very bad for people to get into such 
rages. Now look at me! I never get into a rage! I never quarrel 
with anybody.” 

“You put other people in a rage, Miss Fairlie,” said Miss Sabrina. 
“With your extraordinary ideas, your usurpations, you upset all our 
cherished traditions.” . 

Ethel looked back at the speaker with a little shake of the head 
and a little, deprecating wave of the hand. “Come, Ollie, we must 
get our sandwiches and start before it gets any later,” she said. “I 
see that I shall have to draw everybody’s teeth and claws before we 
can live together like a happy family.” 

Although these words, softly uttered, were addressed to Oliver, they 
were distinctly audible to all the rest of the party. If Mrs. Van Voorst 
and her daughter Amelia had tried to bear up under the affliction, 
remembering that almost every advantage bears some penalty, they now 
drew back. The whole fabric of their lives seemed to crumble. Here 
was Oliver like an innocent victim bound hand and foot in knots no 
power of theirs could undo. Miss Sabrina had all along seen that 
Ethel was a dangerous girl. She knew; she had measured the gulf 
that yawned between the cherished family ideas and those of this 
interloper. She had lain awake all night rehearsing her grievances. 
All day she had held herself by her two hands, as it were, to keep the 
peace. But this long-suppressed wrath, this pent-up speech, had been 
a preparation. She knew what she had to say, and it now burst forth. 

“ This is too much,” she interrupted. “ Miss Fairlie, it is a singu- 
lar thing to be compelled to say to a visitor, but it becomes my duty 
to inform you that you are only here subject to our. approbation. No 
engagement exists between you and my nephew, and I am at a loss to 
know how you can take this tone, as if he and his family——” 

Here Ethel interrupted in her turn. “I not engaged to Ollie 
she exclaimed in blank astonishment, “Ollie not engaged to me!” 
There was a general shrinking among the group, but Miss Sabrina, 
feeling only her grievance, went on,— 

“ We only sent for you to see whether we approved of you.” 

“ And don’t you approve of me?” said Ethel with absolute naiveté. 

“ Most certainly not,” said Miss Sabrina. “ My mother has tried 
to overlook some of your deficiencies, but neither she nor my sister 
approves of you.” 

Ethel’s glance travelled from one to the other of the ladies, but 
finding no comfort turned to Oliver. “ But you approve of me, Ollie, 
don’t you?” she demanded. 

Oliver had not heard this clash of opposing sentiment without a 
clear consciousness of the importance of the moment. It really meant 
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a good many things to him. If he were really engaged to Ethel, if 
Ethel granted so much before everybody, why, as her betrothed, surely 
he must have certain rights. Nevertheless, at this moment he was less 
under the dominion of romantic instincts than of some other feelings. 
He wanted his luncheon—a generous, satisfying luncheon. He wanted 
the comfort of a cigar afterwards. Ethel had forbidden such indul- 
gences, but after his long and toilsome morning his very soul yearned 
for the satisfaction. Clara’s attentions had indeed reminded him 
of a lost but happier time. If at this moment Miss Sabrina had 
declared that:the experiment had been tried and had failed, it seemed 
to him that he could submit to her decision without a single regret. 
While he stood irresolute he began to notice that his grandmother was 
frantically making signals to him. He might in any case have paused 
discreetly before answering a question which might commit him to a 
dangerous course. The truth was that Miss Sabrina’s uncompromising 
demeanor had had the effect of bringing Mrs. Van Voorst to terms. 
Like a pendulum which has swung too far one way, she now swung 
back the same distance to the other. Sabrina was too determined, the 
old lady was saying to herself; Sabrina did not know how to compro- 
mise. It was she, Mrs. Van Voorst, who knew the world. 

“Oh, what a situation!” she cried, with a melancholy shake of 
the head. “Oh, what a problem for the dear boy to face! But facts 
are facts, and duty is duty.” Oliver’s mind was instantly flooded with 
illumination. He had his grandmother’s shibboleth by heart. Facts 
are facts, and there was always the question of the property. He turned 
his face with its glimmer of a smile which had gone around the circle 
back to Ethel. “Oh, yes,” he said, “I approve of you.” 

“ And you love to go to the top of Three Oaks hill with me and 
carry the camera?” 

He trembled, he wavered, he shrank, but then he pulled himself 
up. “ Yes,” he said, but with so little spirit that after he and Ethel 
had set out on their expedition Mrs. Van Voorst was heard saying 


to herself: 
“ But he did not like it! I saw it in his eye that he did not like it.” 


Ix, 

Somesopy has said that the world was made round in order that 
we may see only a little way ahead. Up to a certain point Ethel’s pur- 
pose had been fiercely distinct. She had felt that as she travelled on 
in her way new constellations would arise, bringing new influences 
and new powers. Her impulse had come from a disappointment so 
acute, so deep, so tender, it had touched all the springs of her being. 
It had seemed the easiest of all courses to make a fight for her own 
rights. Perhaps a certain love of adventure that was in her blood had 
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helped her. She had surrendered herself to her part; had let herself 
be carried on by it, like the orator who said he flung himself into the 
middle of his speech and trusted to God Almighty to get him out 
again. It has already been seen that Ethel had moments of self- 
questioning, when she recoiled with a sort of shuddering distaste from 
the situation. It was no easy matter to maintain always the clear vision 
that excluded doubt. At times, indeed, all motive seemed to slip away 
from her; she hated the very idea of the money that she was contend- 
ing for, and could forgive the Van Voorsts the irredeemable offence of 
having any claim to what she hitherto believed to be her own. Strange 
to say, the interview with Mr. Beekman had made her remember for 
what stakes she was playing and had brought back the old zest and 
spirit. To give up, to confess herself beaten, seemed to the girl im- 
possible. It became a question of personal pluck; she had taken the 
risks and must accept them. Even great generals before their battles 
have mistrusted their own strength, then have put forth all their powers 
and smitten the enemy. Even so Ethel dismissed her hesitations and 
determined to play her role out to the end. 

And Clara helped her. Every word and tone and look of Clara’s 
offered fresh suggestion, now and then a supreme revelation. This girl 
with her surprised eyes but composed lips, her passivity, which yet had 
something of quiet determination behind its self-repression, interested 
Ethel. A superficial spectator would certainly aceept the obvious belief 
that the two were playing against each other. Ethel had the comfort of 
feeling that for every stroke she put in for her own oar she put in two 
for Clara’s side, and it was the delicate dawn of a belief that she was 
actually reinstating Clara in Oliver’s affection which henceforth became 
her beacon light,—something to work up to. 

To see Clara fold her hands, give that submissive droop to her eyes, 
and seem to wait, challenged Ethel to use her own weapons with skill 
and :audacity. It was beautiful to see how Clara played into Ethel’s 
hands even if unconsciously. It grew clearer and clearer that Oliver 
turned to Clara with a definite sense of relief, of rest after toil, pleasure 
after pain. Ethel’s object was to make him feel that his only safety lay 
in staying at Clara’s side. Clara, with her cushions, with her sweet, cool, 
delicious cups, rested and refreshed him. Did Ethel deceive herself 
when she believed that. he became more and more languid in following 
her behests? that he felt the torment more than the fascination? At 
first he had liked the torment. Mrs. Van Voorst was right, he had 
enjoyed a little change. Ethel had whetted all his tastes and all his 
powers; he had looked with some pride at the length of his own jump 
out of the groove of his old, cherished habits. The trouble was that 
in spite of this marvel of a jump Ethel was as far off as ever. Let him 
press on as he might, she was still just out of reach. If he could but 
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reach her, why, then he might be content with the hour and not wish 
to turn the glass. However, there was always solid ground to come 
back to, there was always the question of the property. Facts were 
facts, and duty was duty. 

Mr. Beekman stayed on in the neighborhood and kept up his watch. 
He had promised Ethel a chance for free play. He could not help 
admiring her spirit, for he liked the Portias, the Cleopatras, the Bea- 
trices, of the world more than the Mariannas. Still stirred, pricked, 
interested in the drama that was going on, he intended just at the right 
moment to become a principal actor and bring the whole affair to the 
proper climax—a climax which suited his own ideas of justice, of right, 
and of his duty to Oliver Hunter and his wife, and to the two heirs 
of the property. Fate too at this moment had its own turn to give to 
the wheel. 

There had been some delay about the arrival of the bicycle which 
Oliver had ordered in obedience to Ethel’s wishes and, it might be 
added, in disobedience to the orders of all the rest of the family. Mrs. 
Van Voorst had consulted Mr. Beekman concerning the dangers inci- 
dental to “ that infernal machine,” as she called it. 

“Tt will do him good, do him good,” said Mr. Beekman. 

“ But think of the risks,—risks that make my blood run cold,” said 
Mrs. Van Voorst. “ Suppose he were to fall off ?” 

“Do him good. You spoil him a little among you. She will teach 
him tricks,—put him up to a little mischief.” 

All this was scant consolation to the ladies, who would have spared 
the young man all knowledge of the seamy side of life. How dear the 
idea of Clara became to them now! She imposed no tests, exposed him 
to no dangers—indeed, she herself took the brunt of things. Alas, alas, 
how happy they had been before the advent of this dangerous girl, who 
lived on excitement and who was constantly beckoning Oliver on into 
fresh fields. But there was always the question of the property. Oliver’s 
wheel was looked at with a mingling of emotions. It was a heavy road- 
ster, and when the ladies asked Mr. Beekman if it were safe he assured 
them that it was safe, as safe as if he were sitting on a chair—when 
you knew how. If Ethel was not diverted, she applied herself, never- 
theless, to the task of initiating Oliver into the mysteries of wheel- 
practice as if she were tingling to her fingertips with zeal. Clara was 
at first forced to look on, feeling the absolute pathos of being left out. 
The ladies grouped under the trees, facing the performers across the 
interval of the drive, each watching the manceuvres with the eyes of a 
basilisk. It seemed to them that every time they rounded the curve 
by some diabolical ingenuity Ethel tried to have it seem that dangers 
played around Oliver’s head like lightnings. They were obliged to 
watch the forging of the thunderbolt, shudder at the terrors, rejoice at 
the reprieve. 
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“T should never have thought of asking Oliver to attempt such a 
dangerous thing,” said Clara more than once. 

Mrs. Van Voorst could at least crush poor Clara. 

“He would not have done it if you had. There are two kinds of 
women, the safe and the unsafe. You are safe, my good Clara.” 

“T think,” said Miss Sabrina, “that it is better for a girl to be safe 
than to be charming.” 

“ Oliver is like me,” said Mrs. Van Voorst, “he is capable of making 
a sacrifice of his comfort when needed, and, after all, she is a spirited 
young creature.” 

“ Too spirited by half,” said Miss Sabrina. “If she does these things 
in the green twig, what will she do in the dry ?” 

Mrs. Van Voorst uttered her favorite little shriek as Ethel and 
Oliver were making their rounds. “He cannot fall off, grannie, dear, 
he is tied on. Like Mazeppa,” Ethel called cheerfully. 

“Like Mazeppa!” they all echoed with a shudder. But clearly he 
improved; he was gaining ease; he began to show signs of attaining 
proficiency. Presently everybody would be applauding Ethel’s clever 
stroke in rousing Oliver into this display of energy. He would soon 
be going like the wind. Ethel, who had thrown herself into this enter- 
prise without any idea of the advantage to be gained by it, had a sudden 
inspiration. There was Clara looking on in sombre resignation, why 
not teach her? Ethel made her approaches in the prettiest way, and 
Clara, startled, excited, half eager, half reluctant, realizing, indeed, 
her own inconsistency, yielded. It was so pleasant for her once to be 
in things, not merely to look on. 

x. 

“THEY have been gone a long time,” said Mrs. Van Voorst anx- 
iously. 

“ But they enjoy it so much,” said Ethel. Ethel was sitting on 
the wide piazza with the three ladies. It was time for afternoon tea. 
Mrs. Vanderweyer had lighted the lamp under the teakettle. All would 
soon be ready, but Oliver and Clara had not returned. Clara had 
instantly taken to the wheel and, for the first time in her life playing 
a spirited role, had become enamoured of it. Ethel had resigned in her 
favor. Of late it had been Clara who had taught Oliver, Clara with 
whom each day he ventured out farther and farther. Under this safe 
guidance his aunts had fewer alarms. Ethel had pointed out a pleasant 
path on a high bank overlooking the river, and to-day the two had sei 
out at three o’clock, but for the last half-hour everybody had been con- 
scious of growing anxiety. Ethel, as if feeling responsible for any 
fresh pickle in store for Oliver, had reasoned hopefully, had argued 
against probabilities, had apologized, excused, explained. Of course, 
nothing had happened; nothing could happen. Clara was discreet 
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and Oliver cautious. Still, when it was almost half-past five it seemed 
best to send Julius out in the little cart to discover what had become 
of the two runaways. 

The one resource in the way of combating anxiety was to add 
attractions to the tea-table. Oliver would be exhausted; muffins and 
jam would be necessary. Oliver would need something nourishing and 
refreshing; strawberries and cream were produced. Oliver would 
need cool things, Oliver would need warm things, and everybody was 
busy in concocting delicacies. Still, the sombre load of dread upon 
the senses of the whole party would not lift. Solicitude increased 
every moment; even Ethel felt it. She recalled Mr. Beekman’s tell- 
ing her that, although all was fair in love and war, she must not have 
Oliver’s breaking his neck on her conscience. She remembered her 
coming to the house, breaking in upon this haven of peace and com- 
fort, and all her egotism, greed, covetousness, rose up before her. 
She began to be suffocated by a knot in her throat. She could sit 
there no longer. Her heart went out in sympathy to Mrs. Van Voorst, 
to Amelia, even to Miss Sabrina. She began to be afraid of their 
sad, accusing eyes. 

“T will go and see; I will go and see,” she cried. 

She ran down the steps, along the terrace, reached the upper drive, 
and, going on to the upper gate, stood listening and waiting. The 
quiet was intense; she could even hear the murmur of the water, 
the rustle in the trees. Except for this gnawing of anxiety the still- 
ness would have seemed peaceful; as it was, the silence of all things 
seemed brooding over some menace. Was that a rumble? Yes. Did 
she hear a voice? At the same moment a horse and wagon suddenly 
rounded the curve of the road and came into sight. It advanced so 
slowly that Ethel’s mind, more and more alive to every suggestion 
that deepened her foreboding, could not help realizing that some great 
disaster had happened. Trembling from head to foot she pressed for- 
ward, and found, to her surprise, that Miss Sabrina had followed her. 

“Oh, it is our poor, dear boy, our precious boy,” moaned Miss 
Sabrina. “It is he who is the victim! I knew it! I felt it all the 
time.” 

Ethel put her arms around Miss Sabrina and supported her with 
all her young strength, but the steps of both were heavy and their 
breath came between sobs. Ethel blamed herself for everything. She 
was instantly conscious of some deep meaning in all this. A clutch 
at her heart set all her nerves thrilling with pain. A new-born 
sense of longing somehow to expiate her heartlessness, to show the 
difference between that past and present self of hers, made her long 
at this moment to suffer, to die if need be, for poor Oliver. All 
these thoughts were in her mind as they faltered on. They had reached 
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the cart. To their deep distress they saw that Oliver was reclining 
at full length with his head on Clara’s lap. With a cry of pain, Ethel 
tried to clasp the unhappy boy whom she had sent into such danger. 
“Oh Ollie, Ollie, dear,” she cried, “tell me that you are not much 
hurt.” She saw him avert his pale face. She saw him lift his hand 
as if to ward her off. 
“Oh, make her go away! oh Clara, make her go away!” he said. 


The rest of that day and all that night seemed to Ethel unreal,— 
a dream, a nightmare. Poor, impatient atom, with her impotent be- 
lief that she herself could make wrong right and right wrong, she 
knew at last, with a tingling of her whole being, that she was power- 
less. All that she had said and done glared in upon her like an un- 
canny vision. With a sensation of sickening fear she knew that 
doctors were summoned from far and near. There were whispered 
consultations, rushings to and fro, all of which roused not only the 
deepest anxiety but also the keenest curiosity. But she was wholly 
isolated. Between herself and each member of the family a gulf 
seemed to yawn. Even Mrs. Van Voorst, who had at times seemed 
almost fond of Ethel, now warded off her approaches with little 
shrieks. The night turned stormy. The falling swirls of gusty rain; 
the sobs of wind which rose to a fury and fell to a sigh; the inky 
blackness, changing at times to noonday brightness as the lightning 
flashed; the strange effects of thunder sometimes near and sometimes 
far, added their own terrors. When, worn out with suspense, Ethel 
went to her room she found it impossible to rest. If she fell asleep, 
in an instant she entered on a world where everything threatened ; 
where shapes rose out of the darkness, monstrous figures approached 
with clutching fingers. Then, starting from this pretence of slumber, 
her every faculty and sense in a condition of intense wakefulness, 
she would fly to the door and listen, hearing sighs, whispers, exclama- 
tions! Could it be that Oliver was dying? But no, that was un- 
mistakably his own voice! If with some relief she hastened back to 
bed, it was only to face the hateful phantasmagoria of dreams. It 
was something to be thankful for to have the night over, to see the 
eastern sky take on hues of rose and gold. Three planets melted into 
the blue above the dawn,—Venus, Jupiter, and the horned moon. 

Before these presences what had hitherto been intangible, unsub- 
stantial, and undefined shaped itself boldly. She was ashamed of her 
heartlessness and folly. With her senses all a-quiver, she drew in 
from this serenity, from this harmony of color, from this submissive 
grouping and waiting of everything in nature for the breath of dawn, 
for the coming of the sun, a new revelation. At this moment of 
weakness and humility her soul at last made its choice. . 

Vou. LXX.—I1 
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. . . All that she had lately been striving for seemed to her incredi- 
ble, a mad dream, a ludicrous scheme. Of what wrong could she 
complain when she herself had broken the simple law of integrity 
which keeps mankind together? She knew now that her experiment 
could never have come to anything. The whole experience seemed 
one in which her actual self had no part. All that was sordid slipped 
away. What did she care for money unless it were in reality and 
truth her own? Her enterprise was annihilated as if by an etherial 
touch. It became absurd, incredible. 

When the broad bars of darkness began to be flooded by day, Ethel 
rose from her kneeling posture before the window. Perhaps she was 
still in a state of nervous physical excitement, for the first thing 
that her new impulse of integrity expended itself upon was the break- 
ing of the blue glasses. Indeed, she put into this effort a sort of 
vengefulness, as if she were inflicting pain upon herself. The glasses 
broken, there were other retaliations to be taken upon the counterfeit 
who had been usurping the place of Ethel Fairlie. She had much to 
do yet before she could stand in the light of day and confess her 
failure. But the idea of casting behind her all this folly and wicked- 
ness rose before her like a promise, offering freedom of soul. To the 
real Ethel Fairlie belonged all that was dear to her. 

When she finally left her room it was breakfast-time. Then she 
crept out, timid and ashamed. While she ran risks—took, as it were, 
her life in her hands—she had been able to summon up courage. Now 
that the mask had fallen from her face she cowered and shrank. As 
she waited in the upper hall for something that might offer sign or 
token from the sickroom, a serene nurse in cap and apron came out. 
Ethel clutched her arm. “ Please tell me how he is,” she murmured. 

The nurse, who had had her own experiences in the house, looked 
at the girl with quickened interest. 

“Oh, he has been asleep for five hours now,” the nurse replied. 
“ It was a little hard at first to get him under the effect of the opiate.” 

“Tell me what happened,—what was the injury,” demanded Ethel. 

“Oh, just the ankle,” said the nurse. “The doctor was afraid at 
first that the ligaments might be torn, but afterwards decided it was 
just a sprain with some bruise where it was crushed under the wheel.” 

The trouble and dread rolled off Ethel’s heart. After all, she had 
not killed him. “ Miss Frost’s arm is broken,” the nurse continued, 
“but not badly. She has no fever, and I think it will do well.” 

Ethel had not once thought of Clara’s possible injury. Now, re- 
calling how bravely the girl had sat holding Oliver’s head in her lap, 
evidently sustaining and comforting him, she said to herself there 
was something in Clara which deserved to have her failure turned into 
success, her humiliation to triumph, her acquiescence in fate to as- 
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cendency. Ethel felt proud of Clara, she rejoiced in her. At this 
moment out came Miss Sabrina and, finding the nurse absent from 
the bedside, she approached with a tragic face, intending to address 
some remonstrance. Looking at Ethel, however, her face filled with 
surprise, almost with alarm. With a gesture she motioned the nurse 
back to the patient, but continued to look at Ethel as if fascinated. 
Ethel was too much carried away with the relief of the news concern- 
ing Oliver and her sympathy for Clara to remember that she herself 
had undergone a transformation. This instant change and renovation, 
however, suggested to Miss Sabrina fresh dangers and complications. 
What gave her a shock was the girl’s beauty, for with the lovely dark- 
blue eyes unspoiled by glasses, her hair restored from flaming red to 
something resembling its golden brown, her dress reduced from bi- 
zarre contrasts to something simple, harmonious, this new Ethel Fairlie 
seemed an antagonist against whom one needed new and powerful 
weapons. What could such attractions mean except that they were 
put on in order to make a fresh assault upon the poor boy’s affections? 
It was not a moment to trifle. Miss Sabrina had only too long looked 
on supine. Now there was a quick spring in her blood towards action, 
and what she did was to seize Ethel by the sleeve as if she had been a 
refractory child and lead her downstairs into the library. Here she 
drew her in, closed every door and window, then turned on her 
fiercely. 

“My poor boy must not be disturbed,” she said. 

“TI would not disturb him for the world,” said Ethel, contrite, 
repentant, bent on reparation, still with a spark of mischief in her 
eye. “ But is not my place at his side?” she proceeded. 

This was Miss Sabrina’s moment. “No,” she answered with ap- 
palling seriousness. “ Your place is not at his side. He has given 
you up.” 

“Given me up?” murmured Ethel, retreating a step in a tremor 
of surprise. 

“ You heard him telling you yesterday to go away,” continued Miss 
Sabrina. “ He has said it over and over during the night. His dread 
of you rendered him at times almost delirious. He has renounced 
you utterly. He made an effort, but it was an effort altogether beyond 
his strength, and at that moment of danger yesterday, when he and 
Clara were both in such dreadful peril, he understood his heart at last. 
It is Clara whom he loves.. If he had not known you, he might never 
have realized the worth of her affection. Now he realizes it and is 
grateful to her for it. He appreciates her devotion and self-sacrifice.” 

Ethel stood as if spellbound, perhaps experiencing the thrill of 
arriving at the climax of which she had dreamed. Then, after a 
momentary pause,— 
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“TI think it is magnificent,” she exclaimed. She tried to take 
Miss Sabrina’s hand, but experienced a rebuff. “I want to tell you 
something on my own side,” she now said. “ You do not quite under- 
stand.” 

“TI do understand,—I understand perfectly,” declared Miss 
Sabrina, swelling with the pride of her comprehension. “In giving 
you up, Oliver gives up all right to his uncle’s property. That he 
acknowledges and we all acknowledge. But in regaining his free- 
dom he regains more than all of Oliver Hunter’s property,—his dig- 
nity, his peace of mind, his comfort of body. He regains too his first 
impulse of love and affection.” 

Ethel could not be restrained. She caught Miss Sabrina’s hand. 
“But it is I who give up the property,—who give Oliver up,” she 
cried. “You make me feel my own littleness, my own wickedness, 
as if I were all over spots.” 

Miss Sabrina shook off the soft clasp. “It is of no use,” she 
said. “Of course, I realize what you must feel, but I can spend no 
more time. The nurse must have her breakfast, and I have promised 
Clara to let her lie on the lounge in Oliver’s room. He feels safer 
when she is near him.” 

Saying this, and with a look and tone which put an immeasurable 
distance between the girl and herself, Miss Sabrina swept away. Ethel, 
having cast off her badness, could hardly understand how it was a 
case of the leopard’s being unable to change his spots. 

Mrs. Vanderweyer coming down presently Ethel addressed herself 
to her, but Sabrina having put her sister on guard against making 
the smallest concession to the dangerous girl, Amelia was of a dis- 
cretion which made it impossible for her to listen to anything that 
Ethel said. Mrs. Van Voorst when addressed did finally take in the 
suggestion, but quite incredulously. She give up the property? He 
give up the property? Why didn’t he wait? She was appalled be- 
fore the idea of such a sacrifice. It was only when Mr. Beekman 
arrived that Ethel could find an actual hearing. But since Mr. Beek- 
man had already received a communication from Miss Sabrina, an- 
nouncing that Oliver preferred to renounce all claim to the property 
and marry Clara, he was ready to felicitate Ethel upon her triumph. 
He found Ethel in quite a different state of mind, seeing her misdeeds 
like fireworks in the darkness. She had believed that she loved Mrs. 
Hunter’s money and enjoyed making a fight for it, but at this moment 
all she longed to do was to be rid of any idea of it. 

If Mr. Beekman had hitherto defined the situation as cupidity 
pitted against cupidity, he now found one side trying to outdo the 
other in disinterestedness. However, he saw a glimmer of light 
through the confusion, and, being used to complications, he set to 
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work inquiring as to causes, sifting evidence, and arriving at facts. 
He had never been impressed with the consistency of human nature, 
and had all along felt that the right time would come for him to 
manage the case according to his own lights. The facts as he now 
counted them off on his fingers were these: Ethel, a little run away 
with by the role she had assumed in her grief and disappointment, 
had for a few days gone on with high spirits. Then, upon the dis- 
covery that she was making Clara unhappy, and with the idea of 
showing Oliver that it was Clara whom he needed, she had played 
out the part with no little effectiveness. Certainly the accident of 
the two being run away with down the bank by their wheels could 
not reasonably be laid at Ethel’s charge. Fate, and fate only, was 
responsible for the coming of the nasty cropper. Nor could fate be 
blamed seriously. For when the whole story was known of how when 
the two found themselves at the bottom of the hill and in each other’s 
arms, it could be seen that it needed the excitement of the moment 
to break down the barrier of reserve. Oliver understood in that dread- 
ful hour what a wealth of tenderness there was in Clara. Thus the 
accident might as well be regarded as a necessary crucial test. Indeed, 
both Oliver and Ethel had in a different way, by opposite lines of 
thought, reached the same state of mind. One was as anxious as the 
other to renounce all claim to the property. Each wished to outrun 
the other in generosity. But this conclusion, if it stupefied Mrs. Van. 
Voorst and her daughters, exactly coincided with Mr. Beekman’s ideas, 
and a little later it had become his fixed belief that his own tact and 
knowledge of the world had carried the whole matter through to this 
desired result. 

It had become a case for the lawyers to settle. For when both 
heirs named under the will were unable to inherit, and that precisely 
for the same reason that each was to marry another person than the 
one described by the testator, why, then, a compromise became neces- 
sary. The Van Voorsts had long desired a comfortable town house, 
and accordingly took the property on Madison Avenue, while Ethel 
had its equivalent in bonds and mortgages. It has to be confessed 
that she took her portion with an humble and a contrite heart. Her 
masquerade was always a memory to bring the color to her cheeks and 
a droop to her eyelids. She had felt herself cruelly wronged by fate, 
and she had longed to set things right. An idea came to her like a 
whirlwind, and she gave herself up to that whirlwind. That she did 
not come to grief, that she did not find she had staked all she prized 
and lost, was something to be thankful for all her life. For it seems 
sometimes as if the whole human race were caught in that black, bitter 
whirlwind, that struggle of brutal force for money, and money no 
matter how gained. It was Basil who finally saw it all in the best 
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light. Sometimes our actions turn out worse than the original motive 
which impelled them. It really seemed to Basil as if fate meant 
to make amends to everyone. Clara Frost was happy and the Van 
Voorsts ought to be content. If they suddenly recognized in this 
new Ethel just the grace, charm, and wit they had always desired for 
the wife of their dear Oliver, it seemed, at least to Mrs. Van Voorst 
and Amelia, to show what a softening and refining influence the visit 
at Riverbend had had upon the girl. What might she not have become 
if the love-affair had not been interrupted by that unlucky accident. 
It was a terrible pity. 

“But it was Clara Ollie always really cared for,” Miss Sabrina 
would argue, and then Mrs. Van Voorst would exclaim, “ What stuff! 
You know nothing at all about it. He liked Miss Fairlie. I saw 
it in his eye! And to think that girl is marrying somebody else after 
all, and to think of our losing all that money that would have enabled 
us to get on so comfortably! I tell you, facts are facts, and duty is 
duty.” s. 

Oliver’s aspirations, doubts, fears, and hesitations gradually cleared 
up. He thought Ethel’s eyes so pretty without the glasses it was 
almost a pity she had ever worn them. Certain recollections of the- 
few days when Ethel had driven him hither and thither always made 
him feel that he had known something of life’s possible flavor. Later, 
when he used to meet Mrs. Basil Thorpe in society, he had a sensation 
of coming upon something sweet and fragrant that penetrated some 
untouched depths of his nature; but, after all, he enjoyed life with 
Clara, and was never known to dissent from Miss Sabrina’s unalter- 
able assertion, that “that Miss Fairlie was a very dangerous girl.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 
BY L. H. 
I 


LICHENED slab: 
A name thereon 


That gentle rains have long defaced. 












II. 





A faithful heart: 
A name within 
That scalding tears have not erased. 









FALL WORK IN THE GARDEN 
By Eben E. Rexford 3 


Author of ‘‘Home Floriculture” 


3 


HE fact that .fall affords ample opportunity for a good deal of 
fi work in the garden is not generally recognized by the amateur 
gardener. He has the impression that very little can be done 
to advantage at that season, consequently very little—oftener nothing 
at all—is done. The natural result of this way of thinking is that our 
gardens suffer in more ways than one from neglect which a little study 
of the subject would do away with. 
The fact is, a great deal of work can be done to better advantage in 
_ the fall than in the spring. By giving proper attention we may antici- 
pate, in a considerable degree, much that is generally done in March 
and April,—and poorly done, in many instances, because of the rush 
which then comes on. If all that part of garden-work which can be 
done advantageously in fall is done then, that which is left for the 
spring can be done much more thoroughly than is usually the case 
because of the absence of the hurry which nearly always characterizes 
work in the garden when two seasons are crowded into one. There- 
fore, for the sake of avoiding undue haste and the slovenly work likely 
to grow out of it, as well as for the garden’s sake, aim to do in fall all 
that can be done then, and do it well. Keep in mind the fact which 
every wise gardener fully understands the force of, that a garden which 
receives attention only during the spring season is a garden only half- 


cared for. 
eo 


About the first garden-work to be done in fall is the making and 
planting of the bulb-bed. This phase of gardening was quite fully 
treated in an article on “ Bulb Culture” which appeared in this Maga- 
zine in October, 1901, therefore I shall not now devote much space to 
it, but simply condense the advice given in the earlier article. 

Bulbs should be planted as early in the fall as possible. Septem- 
ber is the best month to do the work in. October answers very well. 
But I would never encourage anyone to defer it until November, be- 
cause late-planted bulbs have very little time to make root-growth in. 
Early-planted ones complete this part of their yearly work before cold 
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weather comes, and they are therefore in fine condition for the work 
of the season when spring arrives. Hence, plant early. 

In making beds for bulbs, spade the ground up well to the depth 
of at least a foot and make it fine and mellow, working into it a liberal 
amount of old, well-rotted cow-manure. If not naturally well-drained, 
provide good artificial drainage, for no bulb will do well if water col- 
lects and stands about its roots. Let the beds have a slope from centre 
to edge, that the water from melting snows and early rains may run 
off readily. Make your beds as soon as you send off your order for 
bulbs. Have everything in readiness for them, and when they arrive 
put them into the ground at once. Bulbs exposed to the air and light 
part rapidly with their vitality. Plant the larger ones about eight 
inches apart and from five to six inches deep. Four inches apart and 
four to five inches deep will answer for the smaller ones. Before cold 
weather sets in cover the beds with litter or leaves to the depth of a 
foot. 

@ 


Right here let me briefly explain the philosophy of a winter cover- 
ing for plants, as it will enable the reader to understand better the 
whys and wherefores of much of the advice given in this article. We 


do not protect plants in winter with a view to keeping the frost away 
from them, as many suppose, but to keep it in after it has penetrated 
the ground about the roots of the plants. In other words, we aim to 
prevent the sun from thawing out the frost. . 

It is a fact not very well understood as yet by most amateur gar- 
deners that injury to plants in winter results from violent alterna- 
tions of heat and cold, rather than continued cold. To-night they 
freeze. To-morrow the sun shines and extracts the frost, and at night 
they freeze again. The frequent and rapid alternation of these condi- 
tions brings about a rupture of cells, which weakens the plant if it does 
not ruin it. If a comparatively tender plant is frozen and remains in 
that condition throughout the winter, and the frost is extracted gradu- 
ally from it in spring, as a general thing no harm will be done. By 
covering the roots of plants in fall we keep the sunshine from inter- 
fering with the frost in the soil, and it remains in control until spring 
weather operates upon it and overcomes it by such slow degrees that 
there are no abrupt transitions to do violence to the plant-cells. In 
this way we prevent the soil from heaving under the action of frost 
and breaking the tender roots of the plants. Some roots, however, 
are elastic enough to be able to adjust themselves to the strain made 
upon them, but those of the bulbs are not of this class, and because of 
their inelasticity they are sure to be greatly injured if not given the 
protection they need. 
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Hardy herbaceous and perennial plants can be set out or trans- 
planted to advantage in fall. Old clumps are quite likely to need divis- 
ion and resetting. In order to keep them in vigorous health prune 
away all weak and diseased roots, and in no way can this be done so 
effectively as by lifting the entire plant, cutting it apart, and dis- 
carding all but the strongest roots. If’this is done as soon as the plant 
ceases to grow and appears to be dormant, the newly-set plant will 
have time to make considerable root-growth in its new location before 
cold weather puts an end to work of this kind. Next season it will bloom 
as if nothing had happened to it, but, of course, it will not give as 
many flowers as an older plant because there will be fewer flower-stalks ; 
but it will make a strong growth during the season, and the second 
year will see it at its best. After the third crop of flowers from trans- 
planting it is well to repeat this treatment. By doing some of it each 
year you have two sets of plants in hand,—one in its prime and one 
getting ready to do its most satisfactory work next year. 


@ 


Hollyhocks and other perennial plants which are grown from seed 
sown during the summer should be transplanted in fall to the places 
where they are to bloom. The hollyhock is very hardy, but it is quite 
susceptible to injury from excessive moisture. The rains of spring 
and water from melting snow bring about decay of the thick and 
spongy foliage, which is quite sure to be communicated to the crown 
of the plant, and from there it extends to the roots. To prevent this 
I would advise covering each plant with something that will turn aside 
water. An inverted flower-pot, an old box, or a pail that has outlived 
its usefulness in the household will answer the purpose well. After 
putting whatever you make use of as a water-protector in place, throw 
litter or leaves about it, as advised for bulbs. This can be removed 
as soon as the ground thaws in spring, but I would not advise uncover- 
ing the plants until the rainy season is over. Leave them covered 
until the time comes for growth to begin. It is a most excellent plan 
in growing the hollyhock to have the ground slope away on all sides 
from the crown of your plants. This prevents water from settling 
about or near the plant. No other border plant is so easily injured by 
excessive moisture, especially if it comes in contact with the foliage. 


@ 


Shrubs can be transplanted with entire safety immediately after 
they have completely ripened the growth of the season. This is indi- 
cated by the fall of the foliage. In transplanting them disturb the 
roots as little as possible. Keep all roots which are unavoidably exposed 
covered with wet sacking or moss while out of the ground. If any are 
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mutilated, cut them off smoothly with a sharp knife. Before lifting 
any shrub have the place where it is to be planted ready for it, and 
be sure to have it large enough to allow for a natural disposal of all 
its roots. After filling in with fine soil about the plant, water well. 
All transplanted shrubs should be pruned sharply at planting-time; 
as a general thing, a third of the old wood should be removed. Pro- 
vide yourself with a good pruning-knife and see that it is kept sharp 
enough to make a smooth, clean cut. A dull knife that “ haggles” 
away the wood should never be tolerated. 

Pruning can be done to advantage in fall among such shrubs as 
are not laid down and covered in winter. These latter should be left 
for spring-pruning. There can be no hard-and-fast rule as to how to 
prune or how much to prune. The character and habit of the shrub 
must determine this to a great extent. Some have but few branches. 
These will require no thinning out, but simply a shortening, which 
will induce the production of side branches, thus giving a more bushy 
and compact plant than would be likely if the plant were left to itself. 
Other shrubs make such a rampant growth that they soon become a 
thicket. These should be thinned out, leaving the plant open to a free 
circulation of air. Old and weak wood should always be removed. By 
yearly attention to this matter we may renew a shrub from season to 
season and keep it always strong, provided we feed it well. But care 
must be taken in pruning to discriminate between shrubs which pro- 
duce flowers in spring from buds formed in fall, like those of the lilac, 
and those which make growth in spring before blooming. The latter 
may safely be pruned now, but all belonging to the class of which the 
lilac is a representative should not be pruned until after the completion 
of the flowering-period. ‘To prune such shrubs at this season is to 
destroy next spring’s crop of flowers. 


@ 


Roses are generally considered hardy plants, except at the extreme 
North, but the fact is, few varieties are sufficiently hardy to stand the 
severity of winter north of Philadelphia without protection. They 
may come through safely for some years in succession. Then 4 pecu- 
liar season happens along and our bushes are almost ruined by it. 
In order to make sure of wintering them well it is quite necessary to 
protect them in some way. Some persons gather the stalks together 
and wrap them in straw from the ground up. This method is not 
always satisfactory. The best system of protection for the rose of 
which I have any knowledge is that of bending the bushes down upon 
the ground and covering them with soil to the depth of five or six 
inches. This plan, however, is adapted only to locations where surface 
water will run away readily. Stagnant water about rose-branches in 
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spring, before it is safe to uncover them, will always severely injure 
them. In bending down the bushes, preparatory to covering them, great 
care should be taken not to break or crack the stiff and somewhat brittle 
stalks. Make your bends slowly and gently in order to allow the 
branches to accommodate themselves to the strain put upon them. 
When you have them flat upon the ground lay a piece of sod upon 
them to hold them in proper position until you can give them their 
final covering. Lay them all in the same direction and as close together 
as possible to economize in covering material. Old and large stalks 
and the great canes of the climbing roses are exceedingly difficult to 
manage without injuring them. To avoid the risk of breaking them, 
as the result of too abrupt a bend, I would advise heaping earth against 
the base of the plant, on the side towards which the stalks are to be 
bent, and bending the bushes over it carefully and slowly. This sub- 
stitutes curves for sharp bends and greatly simplifies the work of caring 
for stubborn plants. If soil is used as covering, let it be as light and 
porous as possible. Leaves are excellent, if one can get enough of 
them. Lay boards or evergreen branches or wire netting over them 
to prevent their being blown away. The hardier sorts of hybrid tea- 
roses should have their tops cut off close to the ground and be covered 
with at least a foot of leaves, confined within a pen of boards or an 
old box. 
@ 

The teas and so-called ever-bloomers—a class comprising the Ben- 
gal, Noisette, and Chinese roses—are so tender that they cannot be 
expected to survive the rigors of a Northern winter unless they are 
given the very best of protection. Even then they cannot always be 
depended on. Several methods are employed. Some pack straw snugly 
about the plants and cover it with four or five inches of earth. Others 
make little bundles of straw and lay two tiers of them all about the 
plants at right angles, thus making a sort of house of straw, which is 
filled in with leaves or litter, with a roof of evergreen branches. Either 
of these methods, if carefully carried out, will bring through seventy- 
five per cent. of the plants safely. Those who cannot obtain straw 
can use earth alone, putting leaves, litter, or other refuse on top, with 
wire netting to hold it in place if evergreen boughs are not to be had. 
If one fears to trust these roses to out-door wintering, they can be lifted 
late in fall, packed closely together in boxes of soil, and stored in the 
cellar. There they should be kept cold and dry. In April they can be 
set out in the garden. Most of them will winter safely in this way, 
but we do not get such growth from them as from those left in the 
ground. The tops of these tender roses should be cut away before 
covering or lifting. All we care to save is the roots. The ideal cover- 
ing is snow. I have several times had very tender varieties covered 
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with snow before I had given them any attention whatever. Every 
one of the plants so covered which remained covered until spring came 
through in excellent condition. If all our roses could have a snow- 
drift to winter in, there would be no difficulty about bringing them 
through in good condition. 

Roses should not be uncovered in spring until the weather becomes 
settled. Too early removal of protection is often followed by cold 
weather, which injures the plants quite as much as exposure during 
the winter would. “One swallow doesn’t make a summer,” neither 
does one bright, warm day assure us that weather which can be trusted 
has come to stay. Therefore, to be on the safe side, allow your roses 
to remain covered until the buds on other shrubs begin to grow. Even 
then do not remove the covering all at one time, but be several days 
about it, that the plants may gradually adjust themselves to the new 


condition of things. 
® 


The early frosts of fall will generally be severe enough to put an end 
to the flowering of dahlias and scorch the foliage off the canna and the 
caladium, but it is not advisable to lift the roots of these plants until 
some weeks later. Let them ripen off in the ground. Along in the 
latter part of October dig them. Choose a warm, sunny day for this 
work. Lift each clump of roots carefully, and lay it on boards in the 
sun, after shaking off as much of the soil as will readily part from it. 
Do not remove the old stalks at this time. At night cover the roots 
well with blankets or old carpet. Next day, if the weather is favor- 
able, expose them to the sun, and do this for several days in succes- 
sion, being careful. to cover them each night. After a little the earth 
will ‘all crumble away from them. Then—and not till then—cut off 
the stalks three or four inches from the roots. Leave them exposed 
to the ripening effect of late fall sunshine as long as it seems safe to 
do so. Then store dahlias, cannas, and caladiums in the cellar, put- 
ting them on shelves some distance from the floor and spreading them 
out well. Never heap them together and never put them on or near 
the floor, where they will gather dampness. Gladiolus-roots can be 
put in paper bags and hung in frost-proof rooms. Some prefer to 
keep dahlias and other tuberous roots there, thinking it a safer place 
for them than the cellar. But I prefer the cellar, unless it is a damp 
one. In rooms the roots are likely to dry out too much. Never make 
the mistake of lifting these roots and taking them immediately to the 
cellar or other place of storage. If this is done, they are almost sure 
to decay. They should be given ample time to dry out well before 
being put away for the winter. Bear this in mind, for it is of the 


utmost importance. 
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Aquatic plants grown in natural ponds will need no protection, 
but those grown in cement basins or wooden tanks, as most are at pres- 
ent in amateur gardening, will have to be protected against severe 
freezing. A good plan is to set boards up about the tank or basin 
containing the plants in such a manner as to leave a space of about 
a foot between the surface of the water and the covering. Lay boards 
across these, and then cover with at least a foot of coarse litter, heaping 
it up well about the sides of the tank. With such a covering the plants 
will no doubt freeze to some extent, but not sufficiently to injure them. 
The roots of tender varieties should be packed in moist soil and stored 
in the cellar, where the temperature can be kept at about fifty degrees. 


@ 


The amateur gardener often finds it difficult to decide as to the 
time when winter protection should be given his plants. Sometimes 
we have pleasant weather until late in fall, and we put off this work 
from day to day, thinking they would be injured by covering them 
while warm weather continued. All at once cold weather comes and 
finds our plants wholly unprepared for it. We at once set about doing 
the work that ought to have been done before, but whatever is done 
under unpleasant conditions is likely to be poorly done, and the result 
of our neglect is quite apparent when spring comes. We are entirely 
safe in counting on cold weather by the first of November at the North, 
and I would advise getting plants ready for winter at that time. It 
is so late in the season that no harm will be done by it if the weather 
continues mild. Choose a pleasant day for this work, if possible, and 
do it leisurely, that it may be well done. It doesn’t pay to hurry it, 
for hurry means half-doing what you undertake. 

We have many shrubs which are considered iron-clad in their ability 
to resist the influences of a severe winter, but I find that it is well 
worth while to give some protection to even these. A few forkfuls 
of litter about their roots will be of great benefit to them because the 
covering, though slight, enables them to save something in vitality, 
and a saving in the vital force of all plants is what should be aimed 
at if we would have them do their best. 


e 


After the work outlined above is done there will still be consider- 
able to do in getting the garden ready for winter. Neatness should 
characterize it at all times, and in order to have it as attractive as 
possible during the winter everything of an unsightly nature should 
be cleared away. Go over the border and cut off old flower-stalks close 
to the roots they sprang from. Never leave this refuse to be blown 
about by the winter winds, but make a heap of it and burn it. Gather 
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up the stakes and trellises used as supports for plants in summer and 
store them away in some sheltered place. If this is done each fall, 
and a coating of paint is given them each spring, they will do good 
service for several years, but if left exposed to the weather the year 
round they will seldom outlast a second season. The same is true of 
all garden appliances. The wise gardener will never leave his rake 
or hoe hanging on the fence or a tree-limb over winter, and the spade 
and trowel in the bed where he used them last. There is a great deal 
of satisfaction in having good tools to work with, and rusty tools are 
never good ones. With proper attention they can be kept in fine condi- 
tion until worn out. Go over them with sand-paper when you store 
them away, and scour them till they shine. Then give each one a wash 
of oil to protect it against dampness. When the last of these little 
jobs is done, and not till then, the work of the season can be considered 
as ended. 3 


HOMESICK 


"BY ALICE E. ALLEN 
| WANT to go back to the orchard— 


The orchard that used to be mine; 
_ The apples are reddening, and filling 
The air with their wine. 


I want to wake up in the morning 
To the chirp of the birds in the eaves ; 

I want the west wind through the corn-fields— 
The rustle of leaves. 


I want the old song of the river, 
The little, low laugh of the rills ; 

I want the warm blue of September 
Again on the hills. 


I want to lie down in the woodland, 
Where the feathery clematis shines, 

God’s blue sky above, and about me 
The peace of the pines. 


I want to run on through the pasture 

' And let down the dusty old bars, 

I want to find you there still waiting, 
Your eyes like twin stars. 


O nights, you are weary and dreary, 

And, days, there is something you lack, 
To the farm in the little, old valley, 

I want to go back. 





THE “WON’T GO HOME” 
By ‘fosiah Flynt 


Author of “Tramping with Tramps,” “The Little Brother,” ete. 


3 


NE afternoon, a few months ago, I was sitting upstairs in the 

Café Bauer in the Unter den Linden in Berlin. This café 

is one of the places in Europe where a man runs chances of 

meeting both friends and enemies that he has not seen for years; it is 

a great gathering-spot for readers of newspapers, drinkers of coffee and 

other beverages, fancy billiard players, and travellers and sight-seers 

from all parts of Christendom. It is also a convenient point from which 

to see Kaiser Wilhelm prance down the Linden on horseback when he 

happens to be in town, and in summer the balcony is full of people 

who look up and down the street, making comments on the foot-pas- 
sengers and vehicles below. 

On the afternoon in question I was sitting well back in the café 
reading an editorial in the Saturday Review on American feeling re- 
garding the Boer war, when some one touched me on the shoulder and 
said, “ Hello, Shorty.” 

I looked up and saw a fashionably dressed man about forty years 
old, whose face seemed familiar, but whose name I could not recall. 
The face was familiar on account of a horse-shoe-looking scar on the 
left cheek and a dash of white in one of the eyebrows, which were other- 
wise jet-black. Although these phenomena suggested former acquaint- 
anceship, I had to admit to the man that his name had passed out of 
my remembrance. 

“T’m sure we’ve met before, though,” I hastened to add, unwilling 
to seem inhospitable or afraid of being swindled. 

“ You think we’ve met before, do you?” he replied, in a hard, metal- 
lic voice, with a slight sneer on his lips. “I suppose you haven’t for- 
gotten the time you and I had to walk twenty-five miles over the ties 
in Ohio because we thought we eould play poker, have you?” 

“ Why, your name isn’t—— 

“And I guess you can remember still,” he interrupted me, “ the 
ten days we did out in Iowa for riding on a freight-train with the law 
against us. Yes, my name’s Freckleton, and your name’s Shorty. 


Shake !” 
We had not seen cash other in hog years, and he had changed and 
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I had changed, but the reminders of our former companionship were 
sufficient. A decade before we had scrambled together for a living in 
the Middle and Far West as only two.men can who have merely good 
health to go on. He had been forced into the scramble by an irate 
stepfather, and I had got into it in order to learn about tramps. The 
reason that I failed to recognize him was that he had parted with a 
heavy black mustache which had adorned his face during the tramping 
days. 

I must needs tell him the story of my wanderings first, and they 
were related truthfully up to the very moment when he had found me 
in the café. 

“Now, let’s have your tale of woe,” I said, on completing mine. 
“What are you doing here in Berlin, to begin with ?” 

“ What do you think?” and he smiled. 

“T can’t possibly imagine, unless it’s gambling.” 

“T haven’t gambled—with cards—for over a year.” 

“ Well, what are you gambling with then?” 

“Mostly with my nerve, when I gamble at all. I am just loafing 
now.” 

“‘ Where have you come from ?” 

6 ?Frisco.” 

“Where did you come from before you got to ’Frisco ?” 

“ Siberia.” 

I reminded him of the straightforward manner in which my travels 
had been told, and asked that he be equally civil. I might have been 
asking him questions till now, so far as his answers gave me any satis- 
faction. 

“T suppose you'd like to know how I came to be loafing?” he asked 
at last, settling back on the sofa and lighting another cigar. 

“The last time I saw you, you were loafing,” I could not help reply- 
ing. “ That doesn’t surprise me in the least.” 

“ Ah, but I mean swell loafing.” 

“Well, go ahead with your story.” 

“ Were you ever in St. Petersburg ?” 

ii9 Yes.” 

“ Did you ever hear of a young fellow there in the machine business 
by the name of Willson—Mat Willson ?” 

“Yes. . His father had that big machine-place in ’Frisco. He went 
to Siberia with a German called Puttkammer.” 

“ How'd you know?” 

“ Oh, I knew; it leaked out in St. Petersburg. Puttkammer is here 
in Germany now.” 

“ Yes, I know he is. However, I got acquainted with Willson about 
a year before he went to Russia. If you’ve heard of him, you know 
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what he is. I knew him first while he was at college. He liked to 
play cards pretty well, and I was in that line myself. I started out 
as a reg’lar in the business about a year after you and I were together. 
I had my ups an’ downs, but I was pretty slick by the time I struck 
the Coast, an’ could hold my own with the best of em. Young Willson 
came into a place one day where I generally hung out and got into an 
open game. He lost nearly all the money ’t he had. I rather liked his 
way, an’ took him aside. ‘Are you cleaned up, Kid? I asked him. 
‘No, I ain’t cleaned up,’ he says, ‘ but I’m —— near, an’ I’ve only got 
ten dollars to see me through the next quarter at college.” He didn’t 
whine at all—just stated it as a fact. ‘ Want to risk the ten? I said. 
‘Not on my luck,’ he said, and grinned. 

“¢ Well, I tell you what I’ll do, Kid,’ I said to him. ‘If you want 
to risk the ten on my luck, I’ll give you half o’ what I make?’ 

“¢ Suppose you make nothing?” 

“¢ Then you’re out ten plunks more.’ 

“¢ Well, I'll chance it. I’d only spend the X anyhow.’ 

“So I got into a game, an’ pulled out about six hours later two 
hundred and eight dollars to the good. I give the kid his one hundred 
and four dollars—he’d lost about nine hundred—an’ told him never to 
gamble any more. He hands me fifty dollars back and asks me to keep 
on playin’. I didn’t have any more time that day, and quit. He kept 
track of me, and I learned to know all about him. There ain’t much to 
tell, I guess, if you’ve heard of him in Petersburg, except that his 
governor was rich and stingy, and that he was struck, and is struck yet, 
on a pretty: little girl called Jess. She was poor, an’ he wasn’t through 
college, and his governor wouldn’t listen to the splice. Finally the 
governor sent him to Russia on that agency deal. 

“ One day I got a letter from him. It’s in my pocket now; I took 
all of them out of my trunk this morning to show to an Englishman 
who wants to invest some money. Here it is,” and he produced a large, 
thick envelope. “ Read that,” he said, handing me one of the letters, 
“and then I’ll show you the rest, and then I’ll go on with the story.” 

The first part of the letter was devoted to a description of the Ger- 
man Puttkammer, who had been a missionary, and then came the follow- 
bi “ We’ve worked up a big scheme between us. You tell 

Jim Slattery and Bob Wilkinson, and get them interested. 
The scheme is this: Out in China, not very far from the 
Siberian line, there’s a heathen god who’s daft about buying 
things with wheels in them and new inventions generally. 
He is a young fellow, and lives in Urga. The German says 
' that an Englishman sold him an automobile about a year ago 
for fifteen thousand dollars; it cost fifteen hundred dollars. 
Think of it, Freck, ten times what the thing was worth! 
Puttkammer says that if the god hasn’t killed himself with 
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the automobile, we can sell him almost anything at a big 
profit. Now, I’ll keep the thing warm at this end of the line, 
and you, Jim, and Bob do likewise at your end. 

“The god pays for what he buys in big checks that look 
like magnified Chinese laundry tickets, but the German says 
they’re good as gold, and that almost any merchant will cash 
them. 

“ Whether we sell anything or not on the first trip, we'll 
have a fine time, and can get pointers for future journeys. 
Puttkammer is convinced that a steam calliope is the best 
thing to experiment with first, and he advises that we all 
meet in Irkutsk. When you write call the calliope ‘ Won’t Go 
Home till Morning,’ so that no one will drop on to us in case 
my letters are opened. If the thing works, it’ll be the biggest 
graft going. I can’t make the missionary out fully, but my 
opinion is that he’s half a grafter and half a hypocrite. Any- 
how, he swears he’ll stick by us for two hundred dollars per, 
and I guess we can risk him. He says that he’s willing to 
take us to L’Hassa afterwards, if we pull out of this thing with 
whole skins. 

“Of course, I shall give up the agency here before I 
leave, and I am writing to the governor about it now. It’ll 
make him mad, I suppose, but I’m not selling anything, and 
I’m—— tired of the job. He’s just keeping me here, anyhow, so 
that I can’t make love to Jess. I don’t know how much the 
colony here are next to me, but they think I’m a soak, I can 
see that all right. They ask me every now and then what 
I do nights, and as I don’t tell them, they’ve got rather sus- 
picious, but it’s none of their business. 

“I’ve got money enough to see me through, I guess, but 
bring along some spare cash in roubles, ’cause you can never 
tell where we may get stuck. 

“Tf you see Jess don’t tell her anything about the god 
because she might worry. I’ve written her to stop sending 
any more letters here. Ta-ta. - “Mav” 


The other letters were confined to the kind of calliope to be sold to 
the god and other details I handed them back to Freckleton, and he 
resumed his story. 

“‘ Course, I was a pretty old guy to go in for a thing like that,” he 
said, “but I had some money put by, and I thought I might as well 
gamble it on a god as on my luck with the Frisco gamblers. Besides, 
I’d heard a lot about the chances in the East for a fellow pretty fly with 
the pasteboards, and I knew if the god business fell through I could 
try my luck at poker in Yokohama, Shanghai, and the other places in 
those parts. Every fellow wants to shift the landscape now and then, 
and one of the ‘ moving on’ fits had come my way. 

“ Well, to hurry up the story, Willson, Puttkammer, Jim, Bob, and 
myself all connected at Irkutsk. They call this place the Paris of 
Siberia, but God help you if that’s the only Paris you’ve ever seen. It’s 
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about as much like Paris as a county-seat in Nebraska is like New 
York. It suited our purposes all right, though, as a starting-point, 
and we made our final plans there. I had brought along a swell balle- 
rina’s outfit with me. I studied the map of those parts a good deal 
before leaving ’Frisco, and I was sure that, if one of us could seem to 
arrive in Urga out of the Gobi Desert, mysterious and fairy like, with 
the calliope tooting away, a bigger impression would be made than if 
all of us got there at the same time. Willson didn’t like my ballerina 
suggestion at first and voted for straightforward give and take business 
dealings with the god, but I brought all of them around to my notion. 
There’s nothing like gauze and mystery to make people interested and 
curious, and I knew that the god would do a lot more guessing if the 
‘Won’t Go Home’ came out of the Gobi. Desert. 

“We picked out Willson to do the ballerina stunt. We drew lots, 
and he got stuck. It was rather hard on him since he had not favored 
the scheme, but he was game nevertheless and didn’t grumble. We took 
the ‘ Won’t Go Home’ to Kiakhta first. Then Puttkammer connected 
with some Tibetans and arranged with them about Willson’s entrance 
into Urga. The Tibs were also rather shy about the desert and ballerina 
business, but they finally consented to pull the ‘Won’t Go Home’ for 
a few miles in the desert, or what we took for the desert. I guess we 
never got into the real part of it. We told them that Willson was a big 
Injun in the religious line up at the North Pole, and that it was his 
custom to enter a town dressed up in the outfit ’t we’d brought along. 
They took it all for straight goods, and we travelled on towards Urga. 
Ever been out in those parts ?” 

“ Only as far as Tomsk.” 

“ Well, boy, it’s one of the most God-forgotten districts this side of 
hell. You think of home and mother and sister Sue right straight 
away. If we’d dared to let the ‘Won’t Go Home’ play once in a while 
it wouldn’t have been so lonesome, but we’d decided that she mustn’t 
make a sound till Willson and his Tibs were actually going into Urga. 
So we just had to plug along without music or anything else but vodka; 
that makes a man forget his troubles. The vodka wasn’t so bad at night, 
’cause you didn’t have to look at it then, but in the daytime it didn’t 
help me worth:a tinker’s whoop. I can never see it or think of it now 
without being reminded of kerosene. One night we all got pretty 
unconscious on it, and thought we were back in Canal Street, ’Frisco, 
but the next morning I’ll bet there wasn’t a hat in the whole Russian 
Empire that would ’a’ fitted our swelled heads. Poor old Puttkam- 
mer’s was so enorm that all he could do was say ‘ Mein Gott,’ ‘ Mein 
Gott,’ ‘Mein Gott.’ I don’t believe he said anything else that entire 
day.” | 

“What kind of people did you meet while you: were travelling 
along ?” 
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“T can’t give you their names now, but Puttkammer told them to 
us at the time. He knew the different grades and breeds of Chinks. and 
Tibs as well as a cat knows her kittens. They were the weirdest-looking 
bunch I ever saw. If I’d seen ’em before I left ’Frisco, I wouldn’t ’a’ 
supposed that there was a dime’s worth of business in the whole bloom- 
ing lot, but nearly everyone of them is making money in one way or 
another. They dress like prehistoric gorillas, I swear they do. Course, 
we Yanks couldn’t talk with them at all, but Putty, as we called him, 
chewed the rag with a lot of ’em. He said they were real interesting, 
but they didn’t strike me that way. They always wanted to look at the 
‘Won’t Go Home,’ and I wouldn’t stand for that. We had it covered 
up with a big flaming red cloth. 

“ It took us nearly two weeks to reach the place where the Tibs and 
Willson were to disappear into the desert. The road was bad, and we 
lost two days on account of monkeying with the vodka. I'll never for- 
get how poor Willson looked when he bid us good-by—the rest of us 
were to go into Urga by the road we were on. Talk about thirty cents! . 
He didn’t look as if he were good for three. ‘ Freck,’ he says, whisper- 
ing to me, ‘take this ring, and if anything happens to me, give Jess 
the ring and tell her *t I died like a soldier, will you? 

“T told him to brace up, handed him the ballerina outfit, and he 
and the Tibs and the ‘ Won’t Go Home’ disappeared to the west; they 
were to circle around a bit and then strike for the town by -another 
path. We frightened the Tibs by telling them that if they let any- 
thing happen to Willson his mother-in-law would come down from the 
North Pole and raise the very devil with them. They told Puttkammer 
that they'd treat him just as if he were a god of their own, and we 
promised them all a little money when we met in town the next after- 
noon. . ngs! 

“TI wish you could ’a’ seen that meeting the next day. J°Il never 
see anything more bughouse if I live to be a hundred. We were in the 
market-place waiting, and all of a sudden we heard the ‘Won’t Go 
Home’ in the distance playing ragtime. The tune was about as appro- 
priate in Urga as it would have been in a church. I had told Willson to 
play ‘ Where is my Wandering Boy To-night? or something like that, 
but he told me afterwards ’t all he could think of was ragtime—and he 
ragged for fair too. I thought the old thing ’ud blow up, and the 
natives rubbered and ran about the place like crazy people. Pretty 
soon the ‘ Won’t Go Home’ and Willson and the Tibs loomed up. They 
were all covered with dust, and Willson looked about as much like a 
North Pole god as a wet cat does. The ballerina skirt was up around 
his breast, and the old bonnet *t I gave him was hanging around his 
neck by the ribbons. He’d no sooner caught sight of us than he began 
to play all the harder, and by the time he’d got well into the market- 
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place he was whooping it up with every old tune he knew at once, so it 
seemed. The crowd gathered around like flies around molasses, and I 
thought there was going to be a scrap at first, but Puttkammer said the 
people were just curious. 

“Then we all went to a caravanserai where Willson told us how 
things had gone with him. He said he got leary of the Tibs when it 
came night—he was nervous, you know—and he put on his ballerina 
outfit and sat up in it till morning in order to make an impression. 
That’s the reason it looked so bum. I think he slept in it myself, but 
he’d never admit that. Anyhow, it was no good: any longer, and we 
decided that we’d have to let up on Willson’s coming from the North 
Pole and that rot, and just try to make a straight business deal with 
his Nibs 

“T’d never seen a god before and didn’t know how to behave in 
front of one, but Puttkammer said that he and I had better begin the 
negotiations with his Nibs, and the other boys could be introduced later. 
I was flabbergasted when I saw his Nibs. He didn’t look any more like 
a god,—well, than you do. He was about thirty years old, and was 
togged up pretty much the way all the swell people dress in those parts. 
They say ’t he’s next to the big god in L’Hassa. He showed us his auto- 
mobile, and some of the other things ’t he’d had his leg pulled for, and 
then we sang him our song about the ‘Won’t Go Home.’ This was 
what we'd brought Puttkammer along for, and he did it well. They 
say *t he’s no good converting people to religion, but he certainly did . 
tole that god along. Course, I couldn’t understand anything that was 
said *cause they used words that I ain’t been in the habit o’ keeping 
track of, but I could see by the god’s eyes that he was keen on having 
the ‘ Won’t Go Home.’ ” 

“ Did the god make you an offer on the first visit ?” 

“ No, he didn’t make any offer, but we did. We put the figure high, 
thinking he’d try to beat it down—twenty-five thousand plunks was 
what we asked. Then we told him what aristocratic musical pieces 
‘Won’t Go Homes’ are in the United States. This was my notion. 
Big guns like to have what other big guns have,—at any rate, I told 
Puttkammer that I thought so, and he told the god that every rich 
man in the States has an immense ‘ Won’t Go Home’ to put him to 
sleep at night. The god said he was troubled with insomnia a good 
deal, and we promised him a cure if he’d only be patient. He gave the 
‘Won't Go Home’ a hearing the following evening. You'd ’a’ died 
laughing. Willson played, ‘Go to sleep, my little pickaninny,’ soft- 
like, and the rest of us, except Puttkammer, whistled it afterwards.” 

“ Did the god doze off ?” 

“No, he didn’t do that, but he bought the tooter. Course, he beat 
us down, but we got a laundry ticket out of him for fifteen thousand 
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plunks. I was leary o’ the paper at first, but Puttkammer cashed it 
into roubles through a big merchant ’*t he knew. It was as big as an 
American passport, and scribbled all over with Chinese writing.” 

The Englishman with the capital to invest appeared just then, and 
Freckleton stopped ; but I called him aside before leaving and asked for 
news of Willson. 

“Did he marry Jess or not?” I said. 

“Marry Jess? No! She married an old pal of his while we were 
in Urga, and Willson is now on his way to L’Hassa. You remember that 
phonograph he was working on in St. Petersburg? Well, he got a Tib 
to talk a lot of religious stuff into it, and he thinks he’s going to make 
his everlasting fortune. The Tib made out that he was a god talking, 
and Mat made him say: ‘ Bring me your gold—bring me your jewels— 
bring me all kinds of offerings.’ He fixed up a number of cylinders, 
and he was going to rig out a dummy god with the phonograph inside 
of it, and set *em both up near some public road.” : 

“How does he expect to get away with the stuff iat the natives 
bring his god ?” 

“ Heaven knows, I don’t. He’s got a bit daffy since Jess threw him 
over, and he’s been reading Landor’s book besides. He wanted me to 
go along with him, but I said ‘ Nay, nay, Pauline, I’m going to Europe.’ 
If I can sing ‘On the Road to Mandalay’ to some other tenderfoot, 
send him east, and make money out of it, I’ll do it, but I like my com- 
forts too much to go out there again myself. P 

At the present moment Freckleton is president of the “ Siberian 
General Development Company, Limited,” and if rumor is to be trusted 
his agents are unloading American “ goods” on gods and others through- 


out Mongolia. 
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SO STRONG IS LOVE. 


BY MARY APPLEWHITE BACON 


TOOD Love with eager eyes, 
Bearing in one hand frankincense for her, 


His spotless saint, in one hand bitter myrrh, 
And watched the anguish in her young face rise. 


Rise and dissolve. Not loth 
She clasped at last the bitter and the sweet, 
—So strong is Love—and patiently made meet 
- In her soul’s sacristy a place for both. 
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INNER was drawing to a leisurely close. A little breeze, wel- 
LD come after the heat of the day, came in through the lace 
curtains and swayed the flowers on the table, around which 
sat Arkwright and his wife and their guest, Oliver Carlton. 
There were not many evenings nowadays when Oliver was not in 
what had grown to be called “ Mr. Carlton’s place.” In town he was 
always dropping in on some pretext or other late in the afternoon, 
and they had fallen into the habit of expecting him to remain to 
dinner. 

Here at their summer home other guests came and went, but 
Carlton stayed on, occasionally going up to town for a few days, but 
always returning sooner than he had intended. 

That he liked to be there was scarcely to be wondered at. The 
Arkwrights were a charming couple: young and rich, besides having 
a delightful way of making their guests welcome. 

As for Carlton, that young man talked business with Arkwright, 
discussed books with his wife, and was in many ways a pleasant person 
to have about. ‘ 

Mrs. Arkwright rose with the git grace natural to her and 
moved towards the door, her husband and Carlton following. These 
two never lingered at the table after she left it. 

In the hall Arkwright left the others, turning his steps in the 
direction of the library. His wife’s eyes followed him. 

“ Won’t you come out to the garden with us?” she asked; “it is 
cooler there.” . 

“Yes, do come,” urged Carlton; “it’s much too warm to stay in 
the house.” 

Arkwright shook his head; he had letters to write, he gave as 
excuse, Carlton and Mrs. Arkwright passed out to the cool darkness 
of the garden, while the master of the house went into the library. 
not to write, but to sit and think, with eyes staring at the light and 
one hand idly drumming on the desk before him, of the pair who 
were in the garden—discussing books, he told himself with an odd, 


bitter smile. 
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There had been a time when Arkwright was wont to joke among 
their friends about the congeniality of his wife’s and Carlton’s tastes, 
‘and to protest that he was growing jealous, but that. was long ago, 
before his eyes were opened to the truth. 

He wondered how long the—it had gone on before he had found 
it out, how long he had been that most pitiable of human beings, the 
man who is being fooled. 

There was no bitterness in his heart towards her, only deep pity 
and a keen regret that he had persuaded her to marry a man she did 
not love. 

She had told him this quite frankly before their marriage, but 
it had not made him afraid. In time, he was confident, he would be 
able to win her heart; such love as his must beget an answering love, 
he reasoned in his folly. 

He had been very gentle with her during their few years of mar- 
ried life, very careful to hold his overwhelming passion in check, lest 
he frighten away the love for him that might be growing in her heart. 
But never for a moment did he lessen his efforts to win that which 
was to make his life beautiful. 

In the meantime he had endeavored to content himself with trying 
to make her happy, and he had thought he was succeeding—until 
Carlton came. It was then he had learned how bright her eyes could 
be, how light her laugh. 

In spite of his pain, Arkwright found something ludicroaifan, the 
knowledge that Carlton had succeeded where he had failed, he.who 
in the outside world was called a successful man, while. Carlton—well, 
there was nothing against Carlton, but then there mepmthing to. him 
either, Arkwright thought. 

As yet neither of the pair suspected that he knew,” “He had gone 
on as usual letting them, if they took the trouble to. think. about the 
matter, believe him still the fool. 

He had a vague feeling that this pretence of being blind was not 
the straightforward course (and Arkwright above all things had always 
prided himself on being straightforward), and yet, “one all, what 
could he do? What was there to do? 

Had he lived a hundred years before he would no doubt have 
killed the man who had wronged him, but the time had gone by when 
men acted first and reasoned afterwards, and what good would it do if 
he did kill Carlton? Would it make any of them happier—or better? 
Assuredly, no. 

Arkwright had no fear that his wife would go away with her 
lover; he knew her too well not to be sure that conscience would hold 
her to the letter of her duty even though she failed in the: spirit 
of it. 
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He might, of course, tell Carlton that he knew and forbid him the 
house, but he hada strange repugnance to this course. In spite of the 
other man’s share in the affair, it seemed like discussing an intimate 
matter with an outsider. 

Then too Edith would wonder at Carltoh’s absence, and perhaps 
guess the reason for it: no, he must think of some other way; his 
wife must be spared the pain of learning that he knew. 

Perhaps sometime in the near future Death would solve the diffi- 
culty. Arkwright hoped so and, since he seemed to be a fifth wheel, 
that he would be the one to go, which was unselfish of him, when one 
considers that he was well and strong and did not want to die. 

He did not blame Edith,—such resentment as he felt was all for 
Carlton,—but it hurt him to have to think of her as a hypocrite. Why 
need she have urged me to go to the garden to-night? Why need she 
always go through the pretence of asking me to accompany them every- 
where? he muttered angrily, as, unable to remain still any longer, he 
rose and left the room. 

Outside on the porch he was pacing impatiently up and down 
when he caught sight, just inside one of the long, open windows, of 
his wife’s slender figure. An impulse which he wished to resist but 
could not made him pause in his walk and step through the window. 

The room was in darkness except for the faint, clear starlight, 
but Edith was seated so that this fell full upon her face. Carlton 
was not there. 

Arkwright dropped into a seat in the shadow. His wife must 
have been aware of his entrance, but she did not speak for some time. 
Finally she said: “I am glad you are a. I have something to say 


_. to you, something that I fear will h 


‘Arkwright drew a long breath. Was she going to tell him that 
she loved Carlton? 

He looked about him. It was a pretty picture, a romantic scene. 
Upon one side the dim outlines of the luxurious room, on the other 
the garden and the white-pillared porch; he sitting in the shadow, his 
wife close to him, daintily beautiful in her white gown, telling him 
that she loved another man. ; 

Mrs. Arkwright broke the silence. “I want to tell you that we 
cannot go on as we have been,” she said. “I suppose,” she went on 
in the same soft tone, “ you think that you love me. No, don’t speak 
yet. I know what you would say: you want to swear that you worship, 
adore me, that I am the one woman in the world to you, but I have 
come to feel that mere words. do not count for much. It is acts that 
tell the story. Had you really loved me you would never have told 
me 80.” 

Arkwright set his teeth hard. Was she going to reproach him for 
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having persuaded her to marry him? Well, he deserved it, he sup- 
posed. 

“Why did you do it?” she ute’, with more passion, more 
anger, in her voice than he had supposed her capable of feeling. “Why 
did you force yourself into my existence? I was happy enough as I 
was, as happy as a woman can be who has never loved. yr 

Arkwright winced. 

“ But there, I must not be unkind to you.” Her voice had grown 
indescribably tender. “ After all, you are not more to blame than I; 
indeed, not so much, and I know you are sincere in thinking that you 
love me. I thought I loved you too—once. But now I know that it 
was not you I loved. In accepting your attentions I was only yielding 
to the desire every woman has to be made much of, to have thought, 
devotion, showered upon her. What I mistook for love was merely 
being glad'that you, someone, anyone, cared for me. It was com- 
paring you with him that made me realize this. Had he been in your 
place he would never have told me that he loved me; he would have 
gone away and suffered in silence.” 

Arkwright stirred impatiently in his seat. Why could she not 
have spared him a little? It was bitter enough to be reproached with 
his own shortcomings without having to hear her lover’s praises sung. 
Besides, would Oliver have done these things? Arkwright thought not. 

His wife leaned forward and laid a hand on his arm. “ You don’t 
know how I hate to have to say all this,” she whispered. 

Arkwright shook her hand from his arm. 

“Of course, you are angry with me, but isn’t it better for me 
to tell the truth? I do not love you; I love him.” 

The way she said the last three words made Arkwright dizzy with 
pain. It showed him how she could love. 

“ Of course, I can never be anything to him now,” Edith went on, 
“for you will always stand between us; that is my punishment; but 
it is only fair to him that you should go away.” . 

Arkwright did not speak; indeed, he could not, for something 
came into his throat and choked him. __ 

His wife went on talking. Would she never stop, he wondered. 
How much more was there for him to hear? 

“TI know it is a good deal to ask, but I should like to feel that you 
forgive me for telling you these unpleasant truths and for sending you 
away. It may be hard for you to go, but, believe me, you will find it 
harder to stay. I am sure of this because—if you loved me as—as I love 
him, you could never have borne it. to be so much to me, and yet so 
little. I think I felt this in a vague way from the first. That is why 
even when I thought I loved you I would not tell you so.” 

Arkwright drew a sigh of relief. He was glad she was telling 
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all this to him and not to Carlton. 
to believe in her again. 
His wife rose to her feet. 


to make matter-of-fact, “ ~ must not stay here any longer. 


be wondering where we are.” 
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It meant much to him to be able 


“Come,” she said in a voice she strove 


He will 


Arkwright rose too, and together they moved ‘through the dark- 


ness towards a curtained doorway. 


he felt her hand upon his arm again. 


indeed,” she whispered. 
Oliver ! 


thought he was Oliver Carlton all this time. 


Arkwright felt a sudden dizziness. 


Just before it Edith paused and 
“TI am sorry, Oliver, I am 


Oliver! She had 
Why—then she must 


have been talking about him—her husband. She must love him! 

After a moment, when his mad exultation had given way to a 
great peace, Arkwright took his wife’s hand, and, lifting the curtain, 
drew her into the lighted room beyond. — 


$ 


“WHO KNOCKS?” 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


HO knocks at the door so late, so 
late— 
Who knocks so late at the door? 
Is it one who comes, as a stranger comes, 
Or one who has knocked before? 
Is it one who stays with intent to bless, 
Or one who stands to implore ? 


‘¢ My days have been as the years,’’ she 
said, 
‘‘ And my heart, my heart is sore: 
Love looked in my face with a wistful grace 
One happy spring of yore,— 
Looked in my face for a moment’s space, 
And left me to grieve ever more !”’ 


Through all the days the door stood wide, 
For hope had breathed a vow ‘ 

That love should not be kept outside: 
The years wore on, and hope hath died; 

The door at last is barred and fast,— 
Why comes this knocking now? 


‘¢ Yet woe the waiting heart,’’ she said, 
‘¢ And the heart it waiteth for! 
And woe the truth and wasted youth 
That nothing shall restore |— 
The faith that’s fled, the hope that’s 
dead, 
The dreams that come no more !’’ 


Who knocks at the gate—so late, so 
late ? 
Thou foolish heart, be still ! 
What is’t to thee if love or hate 
Knocks in the midnight chill ? 
Art thou, poor heart, compassionate ? 
Is love so hard to kill? 


‘‘ Ah me! the night is cold,’’ she said ; 
‘¢' Would I might all forget ; 
But memory lives when hope is dead, 
And pity heals regret ; 
As light still lingers overhead 
When sun and moon are set. 





THE HIDDEN MAN 


By Karl Edwin Harriman 
s 


I, 


IS name? 
H Red Riley asked him that during the afternoon of the first day 
“M’ name’s ’Umpstead,” he replied with a growl that did not 
fit the grin he wore. “ They call me ’Appy ’Umpstead.” 

Then he shuffled up to the bar and, casting his eye along the row of 
slim-necked bottles on the shelf behind, said, “ Gimme a drink.” 

Red waited until the stranger spun a nickle on the walnut before 
he asked,— 

“ Whattel it be?” 

The man’s eye was upon one of the pale green bottles. “ Wot’s 
that?” he grumbled, indicating the decanter. 

6 Gin.” 

“ Thattel do.” 

He poured two fingers, drank it neat, and shuffled back to the corner 
by the stove, where he had sat, silent, all the morning, to the great 
curiosity of Riley and the wonderment of certain of his customers, who 
from time to time had dropped in to wet their whistles during the day. 

Whence came he? 

No one knew. It never occurred to Riley to ask. 

Whither was he going? Riley did put that question to him across 
the bar nonchalantly, polishing a glass the while. The stranger lifted 
his heavy blue eyes, let them rest on Riley’s florid face, and, clearing 
his throat, thickly replied,— 

“'T” hell, likely.” 

Knowing the road and the way, Riley did not seek further enlighten- 
ment. 

“D’ know who he is,” he said to Tony from the commission house 
across the street later in the evening. “ Bin a-settin’ there by th’ stove 
all day; ain’t said nothin’ much. Bought a drink er two, but that’s all. 
Ever see him *fore?” 

Tony shook his head. “He ain’t a good looker,” he muttered. 
“ Better keep an eye on ’im. Think he’s a sailor?” 

“Sure. Layin’ off; drifted down here, likely, so’s t’ be on hand 


when navigation opens. Consid’rable of a wait, eh?” 
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Tony laughed and counted on his fingers: “ February, March, 
April. Three months ’less they’s a ice-jam in Ste. Claire.” 

And Tony went away and forgot. 

All the evening the stranger sat there by the stove. Most of the 
time he hummed, grumbling, to himself. Once he lifted his voice and 
Riley, behind the bar, made out the words he sang,— 


“T’ve sailed from Lake Superior, 
Way down t’ Buffalo; 
But what’s become o’ Mary Jane 
Is what I’d like t’ know.” 


Distinguishing the words, Riley grinned. He knew the song; it 
was about a schooner and a woman. Many a time, during the summer, 
had men from the craft tied up in the river taken on fresh cargoes in 
his place, and sung it until the smoky ceiling seemed about to lift and 
soar away into the blue-black sky above. 

The next day came, and with it the stranger back again. 

“ Say,” said he, “ wot say’e t’ lettin’ me clean out fer a dime?” 

“ Nothin’. Go on,” Riley replied, and showed him where the broom 
was. After that it became his task each morning to sweep the floor and 
shovel the snow away from the door, when there was any to shovel, for 
a week. For at the end of the week something happened. Riley didn’t 
know of it until afterwards. Tony told him. And his comment was,— 

“'Th’ feller never looked straight t’ me, ’n’ I ain’t surprised.” For 
Red Riley was what you might call a moral man, even if he did “ run” 
the toughest saloon along the entire River Front. 


Il. 

Ir was Ash Wednesday. 

I mean that statement to be quite as general as it sounds. For it 
was just as much Ash Wednesday in Red Riley’s saloon as in the little 
barren Mariners’ Church across the way over the commission house, 
where Tony rolled barrels and thumped crates and sorted cabbage- 
heads from seven in the morning until six at night. 

Only Red Riley didn’t know it was Ash Wednesday, whereas the 
Reverend Paul Morton did. To be sure, there was a dodger pasted to 
the swinging door of the saloon inside which read: 


* NOTICE! 
On THE EVENING or Fes. 14, 
At E1eut o’CLocg, 
THe First or a SERIE£S OF 
Datty LENTEN SERVICES 
WILL BE HELD IN 
THE Mariners’ CHURCH,” 


but Riley hadn’t given it more than a passing glance. 
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“You don’t mind my putting it up?” the clergyman had asked in 
his thin, hungry little voice that same morning. 

“Shure not!” Red had blurted; and the dodger had: been _— 
accordingly. 

The Reverend Paul Morton was a sad-faced, thin-lipped little man, 
whose trousers were frayed at the heels and baggy at the knees. His 
whiskers, reaching half-way to his chin, were pale as his mild blue eyes. 
For three years he had kept together body and soul—and the bodies 
and souls of a wife and seven children—on the scant salary allowed 
him out of the church endowment. He accepted the crust uncomplain- 
ingly, almost gladly. Instinctively resenting his mildness, which was 
almost cringing, the denizens of the River Front nevertheless stepped 
back to the curb and grinned whenever he passed them, with a pale 
little smile and a faint bowing acknowledgment of the courtesy. 

“Don’t you think you can come, Mr. Riley?” he asked drearily after 
he had put up the poster. 

“ Well, say, wouldn’t be surprised if I could,” Riley replied, know- 
ing whilst he spoke that he would not. 

“We should be glad to see you,” the minister went on; “ and bring 
any of your friends. We shall have excellent music. I am sure you 
would enjoy it. A Sargeant of the Salvation Army is going to sing. 
She promised this morning. And Mr. Cleaver, of St. Andrew’s, is 
going to play the organ for us. It will be very fine.” He crept out 
of the saloon, closing the door just in time to miss hearing Riley 
exclaim : 

“J wish that dum little cuss ’u’d git a couple o’ drinks in him. I 
b’lieve it ’u’d make a man of ’im, yet.” 

The stranger shuffled into the saloon not two minutes after the 
minister, having dodged two great horses, had ducked into the stair- 
way leading to his church across the street. 

The stranger was agreeably. drunk. Wishing to be drunker, he 
approached the bar and slid a quarter across the sticky board. 

Riley examined the coin before he set out the pale bottle. 

“ Oh, ish a’righ’,” the other mumbled thickly. 

He used the change to the best purpose—bought until there was 
nothing left. Then he shambled across to the stove and sat there a 
space in silence. 

It was a cold day. The papers said “ snow before morning.” Busi- 
ness was light at Riley’s. The proprietor stood looking out into the 
street. As he idled thus strains of harmony fell upon his ear and he 
turned. The stranger, rocking to and fro, was blowing a mouth-organ. 
The instrument was wheezing the air he had sung the first day. Riley 
wagged his head in time with it. When he finished the stranger looked 
up and his heavy eyes met Riley’s, and he grinned foolishly. 
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“Gosh! Yeh know how t’ blow it, donche?” Riley said. The musi- 
cian nodded. 

Then he struck up another air, quicker than the first, and played it 
through, lifting his eyes to Riley’s again, drunkenly, at the end. 

Riley came around the end of the bar and, drawing up a chair, sat 
beside the stranger. 

“ Blow some more,” he said. 

“ Here’s one I betche don’t know,” the player mumbled. He closed 
his eyes. Riley sat transfixed during the amenn 

© Ditche know it?” 

“ Sounds kind o’ f’miliar ; can’t seem t’ place it, save me.” 

The stranger chortled with delight. He reached out a shaking hand 
and made to clutch the saloon-keeper by the arm. 

?S one on yeh,” he chuckled. Se 

“ What was it?” Riley demanded. 

“* Near’r God t? Thee;’ an’ yeh didn’t know’t.” He was overcome 
with delight and rocked back and forth, while strange, unmeaning 
sounds issued from his throat. 

Chagrined, Riley got up and went back behind the bar. The stranger 
stowed away the instrument and fell to humming. In the afternoon 
he was away for a while, and when he came back to the chair by the 
stove he had no word for anyone, though three or four men who had 
braved greeting him now and then when they encountered stood at the 
bar. 

“ Looks kind o’ down in th’ mouth,” Tony observed. 

“ Gittin’ over his drunk,” Riley muttered. “Mean sorter cuss, I 
reckon, at times; but Gawd, yeh oughta heard him play th’ mouth- 
orgin.” 

“ S’pose he’d blow us one if yeh ast him?” Tony inquired curiously. 

“Say, partner,” Riley called across the bar, “git out that old 
blower o’ yourn an’ let ’s have a tune.” 

The stranger shook his head. 

“ Aw, go on,” one of the men added encouragingly. 

“Shure, play some’pin’,” Tony put in. 

The musician succumbed to their persuasion. He took out his 
instrument and, wiping it on the sleeve of his rusty coat, placed it to 
his lips. He played three tunes through without stopping. At first 
the loiterers at the bar had looked from one to another surprisedly, but 
shortly all their attention was centred upon the man by the stove, who 
rocked as he played. 

When he had done his audience applauded enthusiastically. With 
no acknowledgment, he stowed the instrument away again and lapsed 
into silence. Considerable whispering ensued at the bar. Presently 
Riley said: “Say, partner, th’ boys wanta know if yeh’ll play if they 
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come down t’night. Will yeh? We'll have a show. Tony, here, c’n 
dance, *f you kin play a clog. Will yeh?” 

The stranger nodded without looking up. The word was passed 
along the Front. Every cabbage-sorter from Beaubien Street to 
Wayne promised himself to “take in” the concert at Red’s that night, 
and every promise was kept. 

_ At seven o’clock the little bar-room was filled. At half-past seven 
the concert commenced. Riley had provided the stranger with a flask 
of gin, which he held between his. knees as he played. His first selec- 
tion was accorded its deserved applause. The next, a more solemn 
number, was less heartily received. Then Tony was thrust into the 
circle that had formed about the stranger and was told to clog. The 
musician struck up a jig. Tony’s feet flew. The crowd swayed 
rhythmically. Faster and faster wheezed the instrument; faster 
and faster flipped the feet of Tony; but just before the grand flourish 
at the end the door was pushed open and a voice, shril, penetrating, 
piped: 

“Mr. Riley! Mr. Riley! Is Mr. Riley here, pray?” 

It was the voice of the Reverend Paul Morton. Those nearest the 
door pressed back that he might pass within. Almost without realizing 
it he stood in the centre of a thick circle of faces. 

“ Just a little concert f’r th’ boys,” Riley said, grinning. 

“Yes,” the little minister replied, smiling faintly, “I understand 
—now. You see, when eight o’clock struck, and no one appeared at the 
church, not even Mr. Cleaver, of St. Andrew’s, who promised me faith- 
fully he would preside at the organ, I thought there might have been a 
mistake. I encountered the Sargeant of the Salvation Army, who was 
to sing, as I was leaving the church. She is waiting in the corridor 

-now. I came over to ask you all if you would not like to come with us. 
We shall have just a brief service. It is to be regretted that no one is 
to preside at the organ, but the Sargeant will no doubt sing quite as 
well. Would you care to, gentlemen ?” 

He swept his pale blue eyes around the circle. The faint smile still 
lingered about his lips. 

Indicating a crack with the toe of his boot, Riley wid: “ Well, it’s 
like this, part—I mean, Mister Morton; th’ boys, yeh see, jus’ dropped 
in t’ hear this feller blow th’ mouth-orgin. He’s a peach—I mean he 
blows it fine; but I s’pose if th’ boys wanta 

“ What’s th’ matter with th’ feller takin’ his mouth-orgin over t’ th’ 
church ?” 

Perhaps it was genius that prompted this question from the outer 
rim of the circle, perhaps it was meant to be a sally of wit; but it 
caused the pale blue eyes of the frail little clergyman to leap and take 
to themselves a sudden light. 
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“The very thing!” he exclaimed eagerly. “The very thing! Will 
you come?” 

- He looked down at the stranger, who returned the glance, appeal- 
ingly. He did not reply, ‘so the minister said, “So you will; it will be 
just the thing.” 

Riley never knew precisely how it all came about, but as he stood 
there, marking the crack in the floor with the toe of his boot, the 
stranger, the mild little minister, and the crowd disappeared; and he 
was left alone in his own bar-room. 


III. 

‘THe Reverend Paul Morton, his thin hand grasping firmly the arm 
of the half-dazed stranger, led the way of the strange procession up the 
dark stairway into the dimly lighted church above. The followers 
slouched into the seats nearest the door, but the minister did not halt 
until he reached the chancel rail. Behind him had walked the Sargeant 
who was to sing, a woman in the plain garb, the banded bonnet, of her 
Army. 

“ Ah,” said the clergyman, “and do you think you can play here? 
Light doesn’t make much difference to a mouth-organist, perhaps. I 
suppose you don’t use notes?” 

The stranger shook his head. He looked about him, into the deep 
shadows, into the corner at the left, where stood an organ. 

“ Shall I play that ’un?” he murmured dreamily. 

The Reverend Paul Morton stepped back. “Can you?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ What d’yeh want me t’ play ?” the man asked. 

“Oh, ah, ‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ if you happen to remember 
the air; and, ah, let me see, ‘I Know that my Redeemer Liveth,’ and, 
ah, oh, ‘ Lead, Kindly Light.’ Do you—that is to say, shall you—need 
the notes, for I——” 

“No,” and the stranger slipped away into the deep shadow of the 
corner, whence came suddenly, as though from the throat of the dark- 


ness, the strains of the first hymn. 
“Qh, this is very nice! This is very nice indeed!” exclaimed the 


clergyman. 

He vanished into the vestry-room, and appeared atter a minute in 
the gown. 

Deep silence was in the church, for the strains from the organ had 
ceased. 

“It shall be a choral service only to-night,” spoke the minister. 

“ First we shall listen to ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee’ on the organ, 
simply.” He hesitated. “You may commence, please,” he called, 
“you, Mr. at the organ.” 

Vou. LXX.—12 
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The melody of the hymn rose until the room was filled with sound. 
Higher, higher. Softer became the strains and more pleading, until 
finally they ebbed away and were lost. The artistic instinct of the little 
rector prompted him to wait until the full effect of the music should 
have been realized by the congregation, which was crowded into four 
pews in the dim rear. 

“And now,” he said, “if the organist will play ‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,’ the Sargeant will sing.” 

The figure of the woman rose. 

“One, two, three, commence,” called the clerical director of this 
quaint service. 

The organ pealed again, and in harmony with it rose the voice of 
the woman. There occurred suddenly a break in the accompaniment, 
and thereafter the music wavered—strangely, weirdly. The last bar. In 
the middle the organ ceased to give forth sound,—but the woman sang 
on. When she sat down and there was an end to her singing a queer 
noise fell upon the ear of the frail little figure in white behind the 
chancel rail. It seemed to come from where the organ was. He went 
there, and for a moment his gown made a splotch of white in the dark- 
ness of the corner. Then he walked back and came up the aisle. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said—there was a quaver in his voice that had not 
been there before—“ gentlemen, I regret exceedingly having to dismiss 


you with our service but half over, but, ah, the organist—please go 


quietly, gentlemen—please, now.” 
The woman had risen and gone to him. He felt her hand on his 


arm. 

“You—don’t go—he wants you.” He spoke the words quietly, 
strangely calm, now, and walked farther up the aisle, which was choked, 
as, without words, the men were pressing through the narrow doorway. 
After the last had gone he closed the door and stood there, his hand 
upon the latch, as though guarding the entrance to his house of God. 
Presently two figures issued from the shadow where the organ was and 
came towards him up the aisle. He stepped to one side, and as they 
passed the man did not lift his eyes, but the woman did, and they 
met his fairly, and in them seemed to burn a fire. They merged into 
the darkness of the hallway and he closed the door. Then he walked 
slowly down the aisle and knelt before the altar. 


IV. 

On Easter Day the Reverend Paul Morton delivered a sermon, in 
the course of which he told a little story. And while he spoke his eyes 
glowed and his face seemed to radiate the spirit that was within him. 
And the little story that he told concluded thus: 
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“For you see, friends, the man was the woman’s husband, and she 
his wife. And when the storm that swept their lives had cleared away 
he had lost his path and she had found hers. He was miserable in the 
depths to which he’d sunk, whilst she—she was hopeful on the heights to 
which her faith had led her. And then one day a Providence which 
men call circumstance brought them once more within each other’s 
ken,—and two souls that had drifted far apart were made one again 
in the sight of God, for such is the way of the Father that ye who have 
love one for the other shall be reckoned His disciples.” -- 


* 


THE MIDNIGHT MAIL 


BY WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


ESONANT, full, and deep 
Is the voice of the Midnight Mail; 


It rolls through the shadowy realms of sleep 
When the high moon gleams on the rail. 
It startles the drowsing oak, 
And the clustered pines reply, 
And the gray battalions of goblin smoke 
Hang moveless under the sky. 


But oh, not the lordly notes 
That waken the dreaming hill, 

Nor the cloud-white plume that backward floats, 
Nor the clamor that warns, “I kill”— 

Not the drifting smoke above, 
Nor the transient furnace-glare,— 

But the freightage of sorrow and joy and love 
Which the Midnight Mail doth bear! 


The great, swift wheels—the long 
Yellow chain of squares agleam— 
It is not for these that the poet’s song 
Is blent with the roar of steam. 
Not the triumph of splendid arts, 
Nor the prince of the passionless rail,— 
But the anxious eyes and the beating hearts 
That wait for the Midnight Mail! 





A JUDGMENT ON THEM 
By Fennette Lee 


Author of ‘‘The Son of a Fiddler,” ‘‘The Day Shall Declare It,” etc. 
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I. 


HE wind from the prairie struck across the small house. It 
T rattled loose boards and slammed the shed-door with a harsh 
sound. 

The two women in the room looked quickly. One of them shiv- 
ered and drew a tiny shawl that she wore closer about her shoulders. 
Her cheeks were flushed a deep red, and her eyes had a strange, 
shining look. She was lying propped against some pillows on the bed. 

The other woman glanced at her anxiously. “Cold?” she asked. 

The sick woman shook her head. A spasm crossed her face. She 
shut her lips firmly, fighting back the cough; but it sprang out and 
choked her. 

When the attack was over she lay back exhausted. Her eyes were 
dull and the color had gone from her face. The other woman left 
the room to bring in more wood. 

A child seated on the floor among blocks of wood and bits of glass 
and mortar looked with suspended breath at the face on the pillow. 
Then she scrambled to her feet and, running across the room, kissed 
it softly. 

The eyes opened and smiled feebly. They closed again. 

The woman returned with the wood, which she put into the stove. 
She approached the bed, brushing bits of dust from her hands and 
apron. “Run and play,” she said to the child. She spoke in a loud 
voice, but gently, and took the child by the shoulders to turn it 
towards the playthings on the floor. 

With a quick, bright smile, the child nodded and ran back to its 
play. 

The woman looked at the face on the pillow. The color was 
coming back. . The eyes opened slowly. 

“ Better?” she asked. 

“Yes.” The lips moved slowly. “There will not be many more 
like that.” The eyes regarded her dully. 

The woman shook her head. “No, you won’t suffer much longer.” 


The voice had a warm, comforting note in it. 
356 
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The dull eyes wandered to the child on the floor. 

The sun had come out for a moment and she had caught it on a 
bit of broken glass. She was flashing it along the walls of the room 
and cooing softly to herself, a strange, monotonous sound, but sweet 
and low. 

The sick woman’s eyes filled with tears. She brushed them impa- 
tiently aside. “I can’t leave her,” she said. 

The other woman looked at the child. Her motherly eyes smiled 
down at it. “ Your folks will take good care of her,” she said. 

A look of distrust crossed the sick face. “You don’t know.” She 
spoke bitterly. 

The woman adjusted a pillow and smoothed the roughened hair 
with soft, generous touch. “They can’t help it,” she said assuringly. 
“She’d make anybody love her.” 

“They never forgave me.” 

“ Because you ran away ?” 

(73 Yes.” 

“They won’t lay that up against a child—not against a poor, 
afflicted child.” 

The bit of sunlight flashed and darted on the wall, and the child 
cooed softly, with the strange, monotonous sound. 

The mother shivered a little. “Sometimes I think it’s a judg- 
ment,” she said to herself. 

“ A judgment !” 

She nodded. Her breath came more slowly. She was breathing 
easier. “They haven’t spoken to each other for ten years—father 
and mother.” 

“ Not spoken——” 

“They blamed each other—for my running away. One of the 
neighbors wrote me. And they won’t speak.” 

“But they live together?” 

“Yes, they live there—in the old house.” There was a wistful 
note in the voice. 

“They'll take her, then.” The woman spoke with confidence. 
“ An’ they'll take good care of her. You'll see.” 

“Do you suppose I shall see?” she asked, fixing her gaunt eyes 
on the big face. ’ 

It beamed on her reassuringly. “I shouldn’t a mite wonder if 
you did. Now drink this and go to sleep. The Lord can take care 
of dead folks as well as livin’ ones, I guess. He isn’t going to let 
a little deaf-and-dumb child like that suffer—not any more’n it has 
to.” 

With a comforted look the face turned to the pillow. The eye- 
lids drooped softly and the woman slept. 
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II. 


An old man stood in the snowy path, one hand holding a big 
shawl about his sloping shoulders, the other shading his eyes from 
the glare of light as they peered into the cavernous depths of an 
approaching stage. 

“Got any live-stock for me?” the high voice piped shrilly above 
the wind. 

The stage-driver smiled. It was a stiff smile and very red. He 
leaned back into the recesses of the stage and drew out a huge bundle 
of shawls and wrappings. 

“There ye be.” He deposited it in the old man’s upstretched 
arms. ; 

They shook a little as they received it. 

“ Right side up with care,” said the driver jocosely. 

The old man laughed tremulously. “ Pay ye to-morrow,” he said. 

The driver nodded. “ All right.” He gathered up the reins and 
turned about in the crunching, shrilling snow. 

The old man turned towards the house, the bundled figure held 
close in his arms. A face that had been pressed against one of the 
small window-panes flashed from sight. 

He made his way to the back of the house, peering uncertainly, 
as he went, into the folds of the bundle. A pair of winking, childish 
eyes looked back at him. 

When he opened the door a woman who was washing dishes at a 
sink across the room turned slowly about and looked for a moment 
at him and at the bundle in his arms. She did not speak or cross 
the room. 

The old man returned the look, half-defiantly, half-pleadingly, 
it might seem. He crossed to a big chair by the stove and began to 
remove the wrappings. When the last one lay on the floor beside him 
a fair-haired child, with soft curls and wistful brown eyes, sat on 
his knee, gazing at him with a fixed, intent look. 

The old man took out his handkerchief and blew his nose loudly. 
He took off his spectacles and polished them. His thin, pointed beard 
trembled a little as he readjusted them and peered at the child. 

The woman at the sink stopped washing dishes and came across to 
the other-stove. There were two stoves in the room, just alike. They 
stood side by side, a little distance apart. She stood by the other 
stove looking across at the child on the man’s knee. 

The child looked up and saw her. A wan smile came into her 
little face. She slipped from the knee and, running across, put up 
her hands. 

The old woman stooped and caught her up. She smoothed the 
soft curls and patted the little hands and held her to her. 
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- The child nodded with a pretty, bright gesture. After a moment 
she opened her miouth and pointed a small finger down her throat. 
Her face wore an intelligent, expectant look. 

The woman looked at her in surprise. She peered into the child’s 
throat and shook her head. “What do you want?” she said slowly. 
Her voice had an unused, hoarse sound. 

The child repeated the gesture. 

The woman looked at her doubtingly. Her glance strayed to the 
old man. 

He had risen from his chair and hobbled across the room to a small 
pantry that opened out of it. 

She watched him curiously as he bent over a stone jar and ex- 
tracted a huge loaf of bread: 

A look of incredulity and horror came into her face. She turned 
it sharply to the child. “Can’t you speak or hear anything?” She 
spoke loudly. Her hoarse voice trembled. 

For answer the child lifted a tiny hand to stroke the wrinkled 
cheek. She cooed softly. 

The old man came out of the pantry, holding out a big slice of 
bread. It was thickly spread with butter and rich, sweet molasses. 

With a cry the child reached out her hands. 

The old woman placed her on the floor, and she ran quickly over 
to where the old man stood, smiling and holding out the tempting 
bait. 

With a swift sound in her throat the old woman turned away. 
She opened a door that led into a small room. It was a pantry, the 
duplicate of the one across the room. Reaching up to a high shelf, 
she took down a pan of milk. She poured some of it into a glass and, 
coming out, set it on a little stand on her side of the kitchen. 

The child, taking big bites of the sweet bread, eyed it hopefully. 
The old woman nodded encouragingly, and she ran across to take it. 

The old man went out into the back shed. Presently he returned, a 
child’s rocking-chair held carefully in his hands. Wiping the dust 
from it, he placed it in front of the stove—his stove. The child looked 
at it, and he jogged it gently back and forth with his foot. 

When the child had finished the milk she came across and sat 
down in the chair. And, sitting there in the warm kitchen,'the two old 
people watching her, with faces half-awed and half-curious, rocking 
gently back and forth in the little chair, she fell asleep. 


III. 
- Barty the next morning the old woman was astir. ‘She swept 
and mopped her side ‘of the kitchen floor and spread down a piece 
of bright carpeting in front of the stove. She brought down from 
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the garret a doll’s cradle. It was made of wood and had a quaint 
wooden hood over one end. She placed it carefully on the bright 
carpet. She had brought down, also, from the garret a large corn-cob, 
which she dressed with calico and silk. She laid it in the cradle and 
stood back to survey the result. 

The old man was hobbling stiffly about on his side of the room, 
cooking his breakfast and setting the table. He placed a small plate 
beside his own on the table, and, searching in the pantry for a smaller 
knife and fork, laid them proudly beside the plate. 

His wife began to bustle about once more. She made coffee and 
set the table on her side of the room. She laid a little plate with a 
knife and fork beside her own and set up a high chair. A softened 
look suffused her face. The sun poured in at the east windows. 

The bedroom door opened and the child came out, sleepy and half- 
dressed. 

The grandmother finished buttoning the clothes, — to her 
and smiling and patting her as she worked. 

The child responded with smiles. She had slept in ‘her grand- 
mother’s bed and she felt at home with her. Now and then her 
glance strayed to the old man across the room. He was seated at 
the table, his back to them, eating his breakfast. When the child 
was dressed, she ran across to him and put up her face to be kissed. 

He set down his teacup and, drawing the back of his hand care- 
fully across his mouth, bent and planted a kiss on the soft cheek. 
He patted the plate beside him and nodded encouragingly. 

The child shook her head and ran back to her grandmother. 
Seated in the high chair, a towel tucked under her chin and a big 
bowl of milk held in both hands, she sipped daintily. Her eyes trav- 
elled about the double kitchen with its two stoves and its two tables 
and its two sinks; they rested gravely on the old man and woman 
sitting, back to back, on either side of the room and chewing steadily. 

Presently her glance fell on the cradle, and she slipped down to 
take possession of it. All the morning she played on the bit of bright 
carpet. 

Her grandfather watched her as she played with a hungry light 
in his old eyes. About the middle of the morning he went out. When 
he returned he drew from his overcoat pocket a small parcel which 
he laid on the stove-hearth. He hung up his hat and coat and, sitting 
down by the: stove, took up the parcel. 

The child had ceased playing. She was watching him with round, 
earnest eyes. 

The thin fingers untied the string and, rolling it into a ball, 
stowed it away in a pocket. Slowly the papers were removed. Two 
sticks of candy, red-and-white, shone in the sun. 
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He leaned over and laid one stick, the peppermint one, on the 
clean stove-hearth. With the other in his hand he limped to the clock- 
shelf and laid it beside the clock, one pink ring showing over the edge 
of the shelf. 

The child had risen to her feet. When he was: seated she came 
slowly across and held out her hands. The gesture was sweet and 
imperious, and the stick of candy was laid promptly in them. She 
stood sucking it gravely. She glanced over her shoulder to where 
the little rocking-chair stood against the wall. She brought it out 
and, placing it in front of the stove, seated herself sedately. She 
crossed her little feet and rocked placidly, taking comfortable bites 
from the stick of candy. When it was done she put up her cheek to 
be kissed and trotted back to the doll and cradle and the bit of bright 
carpet. 

The old man’s face wore a pleased look. 

A little later the outside door opened with a whiff and a large 
woman blew in. 

“Sakes alive!” she said, shaking out her skirts and stamping 
her feet to rid them of snow, “why didn’t somebody tell me?” 

She came over to the stove and held out her hands to the warmth. 
Her glance was fixed on the child seated on the bright carpet. “ Never 
heard of it till ten minutes ago,” she said. She looked at the old 
man. 

He smiled proudly. 

The grandmother had come to the child’s side and was smiling 
too. 

The woman looked from one to the other. “ Don’t it beat all!” 
she exclaimed.. She was large and fat and human, and her eyes held 
a curious, sympathetic look. She was wondering whether the child 
had broken the silence of years. ; 

“She don’t look much like Myra,” she said, looking again at: the 
child. 

The grandmother shook her head. “No, she favors my side. Myra 
was more like her father’s folks.” 

The woman assented. “They haven’t spoke yet,” she thought, 
“not a word.” Her kindly face was clouded. “ What’s her name?” 
she asked. 

The old man and woman looked at each other. The woman glanced 
from one to the other. “ Don’t you know?” she said. 

They shook their heads. 

“Why don’t you ask her? Here, little girl,”—she held out her 
hands with a comfortable smile,—“ come here and tell me your name.” 

The child came obediently and laid one of her tiny hands in the 
big one held out to her. 
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The woman drew her to her. “ Now, tell me your name,” she said 
reassuringly. 

The child raised the other hand to stroke the face that bent towards 
her. She cooed in her throat, the soft, strange sound. 

The woman started swiftly. The tiny hand dropped from her 
cheek. 

“ Can’t she speak?” she demanded. 

The old man shook his head. 

“Nor hear?” she asked. 

“ Not a word,” said the old woman. Her eyes, resting on the child’s 
face, had a tender look. 

The fat woman sank back in her chair. “ Well!” she ejaculated. 
“ Well!” she repeated after a space, “ well!” She regained her breath. 

“ Didn’t Myra ever write anything about it?” 

“No,” said the old woman. 

' “ Was she born that way ?” 

“We don’t know.” 

“You ought to see an ear-doctor.” The woman spoke: with au- 
thority. 

The two old people started. 

“ Could he cure her, do you suppose?” asked the old woman doubt- 
fully. 

“He might. *Twon’t do any hurt to try. Laura’s bby—— You 
know Laura? She married Jim Gleason, from over the Corner’s way, 
and her little boy after he had scarlet fever was deef as a post—for 
months. They took him to an ear-doctor down to Boston. He can 
hear as well’s anybody now. That was fo—five years ago.” She rose 
and drew her shawl about her, smiling down at the child’s face. It 
was raised earnestly, as if following her words. “ Ain’t it a shame!” 
she said heartily. “Ill get the doctor’s name soon’s I can. Like 
enough he’ll make her well. She'll be a lot of comfort to you yet, 
maybe.” She spoke the last words with her hand on the door. The 
next moment it had closed breezily behind her. 


IV. 


Two weeks later the old man and woman, with the child between 
them, hurried up Boylston Street. They had walked from the station. 
It was a cold, blustering morning; but the child’s red-mittened hands, 
reaching up on either side, were tightly clasped in warm gray ones; 
and her face, wrapped in a red scarf, showed only the tip of her nose 
and the wink of her brown eyes. 

“It must be along here somewhere,” said the old woman, looking 
doubtfully at the houses. “ Tarbox—Dr. Tarbox—that’s it.” She 
led them up the flight of brown-stone steps. The next moment the 
big carved doors had shut them from sight. 
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The great Doctor sat looking at the child with dark, sympathetic 
eyes. He had unwound the red scarf and removed the red hood from 
the soft curls. He had peered into the small, shell-like ears with 
curious instruments. He had held his watch against them and he 
had probed gently in the dark cavities. Now he sat looking thought- 
fully at the child. 

“‘ Has she ever heard sounds?” he asked. 

“We don’t know,” said the grandmother stiffly. 

“You didn’t notice when she was little?” pursued the great man. 

“No. We've only had her two weeks.” The words came out slowly. 

The Doctor looked up quickly. “You don’t know, then, whether 
she had some illness, scarlet fever, the grippe—anything of that sort?” 

“No, we don’t know.” The old woman spoke humbly. 

The Doctor’s face grew professional. “I see—I see.” He was 
speaking softly to himself. He took up the instrument and reéxamined 
the interior of one of the ears, turning a fierce light into its depths. 

The child’s eyes regarded him gravely. 

He smiled down at them, patting the upturned cheek. “ Bring 
her to me three weeks from to-morrow,” he said with decision. “I 
can tell you nothing without an operation. There is a growth. It 
may be congenital or there may have been an illness. I can’t tell— 
the operation will determine. Good-morning. Three weeks from to- 
morrow—at ten, punctually.” 

Half an hour later they were travelling back over ‘the route they 
had come. They sat silent in the train, watching the landscape whirl 
by. The child between them looked out on the snowy fields with happy 
eyes. She crooned softly to herself, and now and then she raised her 
hand to stroke a face on either side. The faces had lost something 
of their look of grimness. A kind of tremulous hope softened them. 
They had not looked at each other since the Doctor’s words were spoken. 
It was almost as if they were afraid to look, lest something should 
give way. 

When they reached home the child, tired with the journey, was put 
to bed early. The husband and wife sat in front of their respective 
stoves, rocking gently and thinking. 

Once’ or twice the old woman swallowed quickly and her lips half 
opened. They closed again. But the look of grimness did not return. 
Once she got up and, going over to the water-pail, took a deep, eager 
drink. She stood by the pail, the dipper in her hand, looking out into 
the snowy world. A faint tinge was in the sky. She came slowly back 
to the stove and sat down. She grasped an arm of the chair firmly in 
either hand and sat erect. Her face worked. The old man by the 
other stove was lost in thought. His head was bent and his eyes were 
fixed dreamily on the chinks of light that played about the stove- 


doors. 
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“Hiram!” The hoarse word came like a challenge. It beat down 


the silence of years. 

The old man looked up vaguely. He peered across in the uncertain 
light. 

The figure before the other stove sat erect and rigid. Her gaze 
stared at space and her mouth worked harshly. “ I—don’t—think— 
you—was—to blame.” The words came slowly, out of rebellious depths. 
“You didn’t know—she’d take it—the way she——” 

He had groped his way to her. “ Don’t, Hannah,”—his hand was 
seeking hers,—“ don’t say no more. I can’t stand it!” He dropped 
to his knees and buried his face. 

“T’ve got to say it—I can’t stop.” Her rigid gaze looked, out over 
the bowed head. “I’ve said I never would, but I’ve got to. And I 
made up my mind—to-day—in the train—that if She could be made 
to hear, I’d tell ye I was sorry. Oh, an’ I be, I be!” The stern figure 
shook, and she covered her breaking face in her hands. 

The thin old fingers reached up and drew them down. “ Don’t 
you cry, Hannah, don’t you cry. I can’t stand it,” he pleaded. “Td 
ruther have you not speak a word than feel that way *bout it. I 
knew ye loved me,” he added gently, “right along. But you wouldn’t 
speak, nor answer, an’ I got out o’ the way of it: But I knew—I 
knew. Now, don’t you feel bad any more.” He stroked her hair 
softly. 

He got up stiffly and, going over, brought his rocking-chair and 
placed it beside hers on the bit of bright carpet. “There,” he said, 
“that’s where that belongs.” He laughed tremulously. 

“ Hiram,”—she spoke in a half-whisper,—“ do you suppose she'll 
be cured?” - . 

He looked thoughtfully into the fire and rocked gently. “I don’t 
know, Hannah, I don’t know,” he said at last. “ But the Lord ain’t 
going to punish a little child like that for our bein’ fools. That’s what 
you was worrying about, wa’n’t it?” 

{9 Yes.” 

He nodded slowly. “I thought so. I most always know what 
youre thinkin’ *bout. Don’t you worry no more, Hannah. There 
ain’t even a man mean enough to do that, and the Lord won’t.” 

She gave a long, tremulous sigh. “It seems real good to hear you 
say it,” she said humbly. 
V. 

Srx years later a famous Doctor was driving slowly along the 
country road. He looked at the fields and woods on either side, and 
scanned the houses as they came in sight. He was looking for the 
home of a child on whom he had operated six years before. 

He had been spending his vacation in a neighboring hill-town, 
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and it occurred to him this morning to drive over and look up the 
child. He had never forgotten her eyes, nor the stern faces of the 
grandfather and grandmother who brought her to him. He had often 
wondered whether the operation had been permanently successful and 
whether the child was happy. He had somehow suspected the tragedy 
under the two grim faces, and had thonght of the child as living in the 
shadow of it. 

A turn of the road brought into view a large, weather-gray house 
with long, sloping gables and a big elm over the front door. A gentle 
turn on the reins guided the horse towards the low, tumble-down 
fence. The Doctor leaned forward, looking with interest at the big 
house. The yard at the side was filled with trees and shrubs and 
tangled vines and a long, old-fashioned garden stretched away in the 
rear. 

“Whoa,” said the Doctor softly. A figure among the trees had 
caught his eye. It was an old man standing under a pear-tree, looking 
up into its branches. His face was gentle and contented and irradiated 
with a kind of soft happiness. A child stood at his side, gazing up at 
him admiringly. 

The old man’s eyes were fixed on a black mass that swayed and 
stirred in the upper branches. He looked down at the child. “Run 
and tell your grandma the bees have swarmed,” he said. 

The child ran obediently away. “Grandma,—oh grandma!” she 
called. Her joyous voice floated the call across the long garden. 

The man brought a ladder and ascended the tree. When the child 
reappeared with her grandmother he was coming slowly down, the 
heavy branch held carefully in his hand. The bees buzzed sullenly 
about him, lighting here and there.- ti 

“Won't they sting him, grandma?” asked the child, f bne 

“Nothing stings him,” replied the old.’ ‘woman proud 
open the hive, Hiram ?” a8 ee ia 

“Let Myra do it,” said the old: fan, smiling; “she wants to 
learn.” 

With round eyes, half frightened and half awed, the child lifted 
the top of the hive. 

Slowly the bees dropped into it, one by one, to seek the queen. 
Some of them still hummed dubiously about. They lighted on the 
child and on the old man and on the woman. But no one brushed 
them off and no one was afraid. 

With a smile the great Doctor gathered up the reins and drove 
slowly away. “A very successful operation,” he said to himself. He 
looked back at the old house and the three figures standing under the 
pear-tree, the light of happiness in their faces. “A very successful 
operation,” he repeated softly. 
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LONE SINGERS 
BY PHILIP BECKER GOETZ 


Grave as her trees and, like her tracery 

Of boughs, mysterious. Autumn had run 
Her thin, sharp fingers, swift as any knife, 
And cut the thread-thrung fates of bloodless leaves 
From off the stern stems of the parent stock, 
And filled the ways above their searching feet 
With heaps funereal. Softly he stirred 
The ghostly voices of the shivering leaves, 
And with bowed head found reverent utterance 
In prayer of pity, bodement, and defence. 
From out his meditative gloom dreamwise 
Upmounted from his wan lips melodies 
As bubbles swim through water to the air 
When Triton chants alone in some dim cave. 
And ever as he sang beside him dropped 
The spent waifs of the spring, breaking a spell 
The silence, chen—no more. How soul leaned out 
At the release of song in airy freedom! 
How ardor of his singing so increased 
As called his fingers through his raven hair, 
Tears to his eyes, and swaying to his body, 
As if quick wings had clapped them on his shoulders 
And summoned him to empyrean height, 
To fellowship with what he strove to phrase! 
Yet once as through the dusk-lit branches thick 
Upward he looked and sang, he spied a bird,— 
A small, weak seer with eyes wide questioning, 
Tossing its body in distressful sign 
Of sympathy. Whereat he ceased and called 
To it: antiphonal began its lay, 
Unfellowed as. his own, but mad with rapture. 
And when they parted where the world begins, 
Where anger of her busy noises quells 
The high endeavor to a mood divine, 
He knew that utterance of all his day 
Could never be more surely buried deep 
And lodged in chambers most oblivious 
Than in confession forth unto that world. 


| SAW where one moved through a forest maze 





THE UNDOING OF APOSTLE 
JONES 


By Lily Munsell 


$ 


O, Jones was not the worthy’s real name; for reasons which will 
N be manifest I am loath to reveal his identity. He was led to 
his defeat through paths of pleasantness. It was a glorious 
spring,—warm, seductive, languorous. Lovers were whispering every- 
where: in the leafy lanes at high noon, down the moonlit vistas, along 
the temple walls at night. Never was a time more favorable for the 
“turning of a young man’s fancy.” And Apostle Jones, while not 
exactly a young man,—fifty-three can scarcely be considered the hey- 
day of youth,—still enjoyed - privileges and partook of the weak- 
nesses of adolescence. 

So it befell that the tender twitter of wooing sparrows, the wealth 
of bloom and young leafage, the gurgling of the mountain streams, 
aroused in his capacious breast a mighty yearning, which the three 
partners of his joys were powerless to satisfy—even Christine, the 
youngest, with whom he had tasted but five short years of wedded bliss, 
was losing her freshness, as he observed regretfully. 

He began to reflect that he was not living up to his privileges—life 
was at best but a brief span, and after fifty decidedly uncertain; it 
was high time that he was enjoying his blessed religion to the fullest 
extent. He was greatly aided in reaching this conclusion by the black 
eyes of buxom Joanna Merrivale, and certainly their witchery might 
well sway a man’s judgment, as many a younger swain in Zion was 
willing to testify. 

John Alexander Jones had counted himself a lucky man when, a 
handsome stripling of twenty-five, he married the parson’s beautiful 
daughter in his native town in Vermont. The first years of their 
married life were happy as marriages go. They had their tiffs, for he 
was stubborn and Evelyn proud, but never a serious difference until 
he embraced the Mormon faith. There was a scene then and a bitter 
one, but his will proved the stronger, and they came to Utah with the 
pioneers. 

At this time Evelyn Jones was a hopeless invalid. She had 1 never 


been a strong woman, and the privations and sorrows of this life in 
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the desert had broken her health. She bore her sufferings patiently, 
as she did her domestic trials. Gossip said she made no outcry, as 
most wives did, when her husband took another wife, but she bore him 
no more children. Two they had had already, a boy anda girl. Little 
Evelyn died of diphtheria at seven, but the boy, a proud, sturdy lad, 
grew to manhood, and at twenty hid himself away on one of the wagon- 
trains bound for California. 

His departure estranged his father and mother still further. The 
Apostle angrily accused his wife of inciting the boy to go, and she did 
not deny the charge. 

Her hair whitened fast after that day, partly no doubt from ill 
health and the Utah climate,—hair has a trick of growing gray there, 
—but utter loneliness and many tears did not retard the process. She 
never wished her boy back, though her heart went out with rare tender- 
ness to the lads and lassies around her, who were not slow in returning 
the affection. They dubbed her Mother Evelyn, and as Mother Evelyn 
she soon became known to the entire community. 

The Apostle’s second wife, Sarah Mary, was a stout, ignorant 
woman, who accepted her life as a necessity, with the average amount 
of wifely bickering, and his third plural, Christine, a pretty Swede, 
though high-tempered, was too much in awe of her liege lord and the 
church to rebel against their authority. On the whole, Apostle Jones 
had been fortunate in his matrimonial ventures. Had he been con- 
tent with three wives, which everyone knows is a lucky number, or had 
he even adhered to his life-long habit of selecting blondes, this chronicle 
would probably never have been written. 

But what man having once looked on Joanna’s bright eyes and 
dark curls could ever again be content with blondes? Small wonder 
then that the Apostle, once more becoming addicted to bright ties and 
excessive shoe-polish, courted the fair Joanna with elephantine grace. 
And the fates favored him. 

Joanna, like the famous Joan, was a born champion. She had 
been the patron saint of every forlorn cat and abused cur from baby- 
hood, and it was, perhaps, this same quality which early attached her 
to lonely Mother Evelyn. A warm friendship sprang up between: the 
two, and thrived until Joanna had fallen into a way of running in and 
making her her chief confidante in all her joys and perplexities. 

So the Apostle found frequent opportunities of meeting her, 
while Joan soon found a perplexity confronting her which could not 
be carried to Mother Evelyn’s ears. That she was perplexed, her fits 
of restlessness and abstraction proved beyond doubt. Her mother, a 
worn-out, spiritless woman, noticed this, and hearing reports of 
Apostle Jones’s attentions,—for the doings of so great a dignitary 
could not escape notice,—tried to question Joan. But. Joan, who was 
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evidently determined to settle for herself the desirability of becoming 
Mrs. Jones No. 4, had nothing to say. On the first day of June, 
however, the Apostle walked formally up the shady path to the Merri- 
vale home, formally proposed, and was as formally accepted. 

Mrs. Merrivale had watched the approach of the great man with 
a thrill of foreboding. That her handsome, high-spirited Joan should 
enter such a life seemed unendurable; yet, after all, what brighter 
prospect could she hope for? Better not to taste young love than to 
learn its bitterness, as she herself had done. Still, she could not be 
reconciled to the marriage nor bring herself to deck the girl for her 
bridal, and when the wedding-day came she feigned illness to avoid 
being present at the ceremony. 

“Perhaps it’s all for the best, Joan,” she had said; “I’m not 
saying it isn’t, but when I look back on my own happy wedding-day 
I can’t see you married to this man, who can’t cherish you without 
insulting the best woman that ever breathed.” 

“That’s just it,” exclaimed Joan in reply. “I ain’t afraid to 
marry the old fellow. I’d rather be an old man’s darling than a 
young man’s slave any day, but if I thought it’d hurt dear old Mother 
Evelyn I’d put my right hand in the fire first. But he never goes nigh 
her anyway, if he can help it, and I can see to it that she’s a lot more 
comfortable than she is now. You needn’t be afraid but what I’ll get 
along with Apostle Jones—he’ll not boss me round as he has Sarah 
Mary and Christine, I can tell you!” 

The mother could only sigh at the girl’s confidence. Oh blessed 
ignorance of maidenhood, what a price you ofttimes pay for inno- 
cence ! 

“As for happy marriages,” Joanna continued, “there ain’t none 
in this country. So cheer up, Mumsey. Just think what it’ll be to 
have an apostle for a son-in-law, and you shall have some of the com- 
forts of life too in your old age.” 

The mother’s was not the only protest. There was a lover in the 
case, and he plead eloquently against this desecration, but in vain. 

“T’ll not deny I’m fond of you,” Joan answered him, “and if we 
were back in the dear old Vermont mother tells about I’d marry you in 
a minute, but I can’t trust you here, Hyrum. You’re over-fond of 
a pretty face. When the bloom had left mine you’d be taking another 
wife, just like the rest of them. I couldn’t stand that. I’d not care 
with Apostle Jones.” 

“ Joan, let’s go to the States then; but I’d never have no other 
wife, no matter how hard the elders preached !” 

“That’s what father said, but he broke my mother’s heart just 
the same. As for going to the States, how could we go?” 

So the deed was done, and it is to be hoped that the recording 
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angel dropped the traditional tear over this ruin of another young life, 
but it caused not a ripple of pity in the community of the saints. 
Nor did its victim consider herself an object of pity, any more than 
does Miss Blank who marries millions or a title. 

Apostle Jones was thrifty, but this event called for munificence. 
The eastern facade of his one-story mansion was decorated with yet 
another door with its quota of windows, while the plush sofa and 
bright-flowered carpet of the little parlor were the envy of the neigh- 
borhood and a sad thorn in the flesh to Sarah Mary and Christine, 
who drew suddenly nearer in the face of this new calamity. 

Mother Evelyn beheld these preparations unmoved. The fountain 
of tears was dried, she said to herself—her husband was nothing to 
her now. But she loved Joan, and suffered a pang that the girl should 
be willing to supplant her even in appearance. This too passed when 
Joan flung herself penitently at her feet and, sobbing, begged her for- 
giveness if she were robbing her further of her rights. “For he’s 
your husband!” she exclaimed, springing up, flushed with shame; 
“me and these other women are——” She could not say the word. 
Joan, the wife, had changed her views on the subject of wedlock. 

Mother Evelyn drew the girl again to her side and gently stroked 
the rich black hair. ‘You have robbed me of nothing, my dear. The 
man I married is long since dead. You are a good girl, and you could 
hardly have refused the Apostle safely. Power counts for right here. 
So come and see me often, but never mention him again.” 

Joan took up her new life bravely. If there were dark hours in 
the night when she lay and writhed with shame as she thought of her 
relations with the man beside her, or if there were other hours scarcely 
less dark when tender dreams of a love that might have been stole into 
her mind, she kept the fact to herself. These belonged to the night, 
when weariness and gloom steal the purpose from our hearts; morning 
found her resolute and cheerful, and few who saw her, blithe and self- 
contained, dreamed that the bonds of plural wedlock rested heavily on 
handsome Joan. 

But a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand was stealing over the 
Apostle’s horizon. Who ever heard of a wife, young and petted, de- 
manding equal favors for the rivals she had supplanted? Did the 
Apostle bring home a basket of fruit for his love, she must immedi- 
ately divide it with Sarah Mary and Christine, after slipping the finest 
pieces into Mother Evelyn’s larder. Did he bring her a new ribbon, 
she begged him not to fail to remember the others soon. The thrifty 
patriarch was sorely troubled over this: generosity, for there is a wide 
difference between providing the frivolities of life for one and furnish- 
ing the same to four, with a contingent of rapidly growing children. 
The great man at length felt called upon to remonstrate with his be- 
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loved Joanna; but when did a bewitched lover of fifty-five ever 
remonstrate with a handsome woman of twenty-five with any success? 

Joanna was perverse and she was winning, with the result that 
Apostle Jones opened his purse-strings to an unheard-of extent, while 
he groaned in secret. But the time came when he was forced to take 
a stand. He had gone the rounds with new dresses and bonnets with 
what grace he could muster, he had quadruplicated some of the luxuries 
of Joanna’s rooms—at a slightly reduced figure, it is true, owing to 
the quantity—without betraying too much annoyance, but when his 
provoking bride responded to his proposition to build her a separate 
home with the counter-proposition that he should build the separate 
home for Mother Evelyn and another larger house for herself and the 
two younger wives, he felt that indulgence had gone far enough, and 
no coaxing or cajoling could change his decision. 

It was then the clouds began to form in threatening masses, for 
Joan knew that not to rule was to be ruled, and rallied her forces for 
the final battle. Nor did she scorn to enlist Sarah Mary and Chris- 
tine as recruits; as for Mother Evelyn, she tried to keep the matter 
secret from her. 

The voices of the other wives, while they added to the Apostle’s 
annoyance, failed to move him, and when one day he brought home 
plans for a handsome residence over which, he assured her, she was to 
reign sole mistress, she planned a coup d’état. 

And the domestic clouds whose gray masses had tempered the glare 
of the Apostle’s happiness grew yet darker and more lowering. 

What man can endure a bad cook? And when it comes to three 
bad cooks in, regular succession, when one goes from burned potatoes 
to overdone beefsteak, and from overdone steak to sour bread in cease- 
less rotation, and when to these unsavory compounds are added com- 
plaints and coaxings and tears; when to further embitter existence 
come memories of halcyon days when appetizing meals and deference 
were the rule—it is —— to rouse a man’s ire and to ruin his diges- 
tion. 

The Apostle was shrewd enough to know that Joanna was at the 
bottom of the trouble, but he was also shrewd enough to prefer that 
punishment for the offence should fall elsewhere. He could not help 
admiring the ingenuity of her little wares though the fact did not 
tend to allay his wrath. 

He first attempted to put a stop to the matter by some sharp words 
to Sarah Mary and Christine, but the only result was an unusually 
large fall of tears. They fled at once to Joanna, and, comforted and 
laughed at by her, contrived as many culinary accidents as before. 

The Apostle tried every known means of chastening. refractory 
wives, save one, but to no purpose. The rebellion against his. rightful 
authority still went on. He even thought of invoking the authority. of 
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the church, but ridicule is even worse than bad cooking. There were 
times when he even doubted the divine origin of plural marriage. 
Surely, never was a great man so flouted by the weaker vessel—nor by 
three of them—before. 

The Apostle was in a fair way to become a misanthrope. He kicked 
the dog and snubbed his humbler brethren in Zion in a way that threat- 
ened to seriously undermine his popularity. He even caught himself 
profanely wishing that the All-seeing Eye over the “ Holiness to the 
Lord” on the store fronts of the faithful might be utilized to regulate 
the affairs of his own household. 

He began to think more favorably of the one untried means of 
curbing refractory wives. ‘To strike a woman—a month ago the 
Apostle would have declared it infamous, but now—well—really, it 
seemed the only course open. 

Then intruded the troublesome question, “ Upon whom should the 
punishinent fall?” Joan, of course, was the real culprit, but the vision 
of her lithe form and bewitching face that rose before him settled her 
fate—you cannot strike Hebe. 

Well, then, Sarah Mary or Christine, which? They both really 
deserved it; here the Apostle’s face hardened; but suppose he should 
bring them to their senses, there was still Joan unconquered. Was 
there no way of making her suffer by proxy? 

Here the Apostle was seized with a most unlovely idea. Joan loved 
Mother Evelyn. Suppose the chastening should fall upon her? It 
would certainly show Joan the folly of her course as nothing else could. 
It would be something of a flank movement too. Still,—the Apostle 
winced at the thought,—it would soon be twenty-eight years since 
that night when, back among the Vermont hills, he had looked into 
Evelyn Wright’s blue eyes and had whispered in a voice a trifle un- 
steady in its earnestness, “I would give my life to make you happy, 
dear.” 

The words were spoken on the eve of their wedding. They came 
back to him with tormenting force on his second wedding eve; but he 
was braver now, and allowed no such early indiscretions of speech or 
feeling to annoy him. Nor should we blame the doughty Apostle too 
severely. Then he might have died for her had it been necessary, but 
now—well, you know, years make a difference. 

He need not really hurt her; it could be made a mere farce—the 
point was to have Joanna consider it a tragedy. The partitions were 
thin. Evelyn would be sure to shriek at the suggestion of a blow, 
which would bring the others to the scene, and it was more than prob- 
able that he could make terms with Joan without anything further. 
So he put aside his scruples and laid his plans astutely. 

But alas! “the best-laid schemes . . . . gang aft a-gley.” It is 
well known that the female character is erratic, and even so experienced 
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a man as the Apostle occasionally errs in his estimate of it, and this 
error proved the sunken road that lost him his Waterloo. 

As I have said, the Apostle laid his plans astutely. It required 
some cleverness to pick a quarrel with Mother Evelyn. He selected a 
suitable time when visitors were not likely to intrude, when the chil- 
dren were all at school; but the affair went off lamely from the start. 
Mother Evelyn had little to say, and when he mustered up courage to 
raise his arm for a blow, gave him a look that made it fall powerless 
to his side. Strange he could not forget those ten happy years when 
the word wife was sacred. 

His angry tones had attracted Christine, who was not too fastidious 
to peep in at the keyhole, and who, when she saw his upraised arm, 
sped swiftly away with a terrified face to carry the news. Joan could 
scarcely believe her ears, but when she did realize the truth the blood 
suddenly left her face, only to rush back again in a swift tide, while 
her lithe form trembled with rage. 

A moment later she snatched a small riding-whip from the wall 
and, followed by Sarah Mary and Christine, rushed to Mother Evelyn’s 
room. The tableau there confirmed her worst fears, for the tears were 
streaming down Mother Evelyn’s faded cheeks, and the Apostle stood 
hanging his head like a whipped dog. 

Joanna waited not for explanations, but, exclaiming hotly, “Tl 
teach you how to whip a woman!” gave him five stinging blows with 
the whip, nor would have paused then had not Mother Evelyn flung 
herself between them. A marvellous thing is a woman’s heart, and 
Evelyn Jones, who a moment before had believed the bitterest hour of 
her life was upon her, suffered a still more poignant anguish when 
she beheld her husband cower under Joanna’s blows. 

We will draw a veil over the scenes which followed. But a few 
months later Mother Evelyn, at the Apostle’s special request, moved 
into a pretty home of which she was sole mistress, and while he held 
but little communication with her save through his banker, her de- 
clining years were attended by every comfort. 

He took unto himself no more wives. Did he become reconciled 
to Joanna? Joanna was young, bright-eyed, round-limbed,—and the 
Apostle was a man. 
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CANUTE 


BY GEORGE S. SEYMOUR 


ATURE no kingship knows nor lord’s estate; 
N Against the sea no sceptre can prevail. 
He only rules whose courage cannot fail, 
And he alone is great whose soul is great. 
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THE ROSE 


BY MARIE VAN VORST 


EVER again, Dearest, oh never more! 
Not in the spring-time’s swift enchanted reign, 


Shall hope to hope, shall love to love implore, 
Never again! 


Not in the summer—nor when autumn’s wane 
Blows the dry leaves along earth’s windy floor, 
Nor in the winter: that strange joy and pain 


No seasons’ circle ever can restore. 

The roses of to-day no tears shall stain,— 
They’re thornless! You shall see the rose you wore 
Never again! 


$ 


WHERE ARE YOU, DEAR? 


BY MARIE VAN VORST | 


HERE are you, Dear, now that the winter white 
W Has nearly run its course? Spring will be here 
And birds shall sing as home they wing their flight, 
“ Where are you, Dear?” 


Thus I have sung and waited thro’ the year, 
Saying at morning: “ He will come with night ?” 
And in the night: “ With the dawn kind and clear, — 


He will pass by!” My little dwelling bright 
Has its soft curtains drawn; I wait the cheer 
Your presence brings by day and candle-light ; 
- “Where are you, Dear?” 








A PARK ROW GALAHAD 
By Albert Payson Terhune 


Author of ‘Dr. Dale,” ‘Columbia Stories,’’ etc. 
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ONDAY morning is not a pleasant time in the office of an 
M evening newspaper. 

The staff, who have spent Sunday as Providence gave them 
wisdom, or the lack thereof, are cross and tired. A lot of news has 
piled up during the past thirty-six hours, which means extra work. Add 
to this the gloom that accompanies Monday morning the world over, 
and you will have a fair idea of the atmosphere pervading the city room 
of the New York Evening Planet on the forenoon of a certain Monday 
in the year of Our Lord 1897. 

The big apartment, light on three sides, was dotted with a miscel- 
laneous collection of tables, roll-top desks, reporters’ table-desks, and 
chairs in varying stages of disrepair. ‘The high ceiling was criss-crossed 
with green-coated electric wires, from which hung shaded arc-lights. 
Other wires, painted yellow like walls and ceilings, ran blindly to and - 
from telephone boxes and telegraph instruments. 

The floor was thickly strewn with trampled, torn newspapers, 
crushed sheets of “flimsy” and “copy-paper,” cigarette-stumps. 
matches, ashes, and letters. 

Four copy-readers bent over their desks, editing early morning 
stories or putting “c. 1. c.” heads and “ agate” marks on police head- 
quarters slips. 

The assistant city editor, a pleasant-faced man with a long blond 
mustache and childlike blue eyes, had finished making out the assign- 
ment schedule for the day and was handing clippings to reporters. 

A clump of office-boys, their real work for the day not yet begun, 
loafed about the pneumatic tubes. A discontented reporter in one of 
the booths was taking down a story dictated over the telephone by the 
man in charge of the Brooklyn office. Three other reporters sat smoking, 
too cross to talk. 

And over all the scene rested the aforesaid cloud of Monday-morning 
gloom. 

This dreary aspect would be dispelled three hours later by the rush 
and bustle incident on “ going to press.” The Planet, being an evening 
paper, went to press for the first edition at eleven-thirty a.m. This was 
before the days when war exigencies enabled the public at large to buy 
“evening” papers at eight-thirty in the morning. 
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The city editor took the assignment schedule from his assistant and 
glanced over it. 

“TI see you have Brooke down for the Enfield embezzlement case,” 
he remarked. “ That’s the star story of the day, if it pans out. Hadn’t 
you better give it to some more reliable man?” 

“ Brooke’s the best reporter we have, Mr. Curtis,” replied the assist- 
ant, “if he’s only sober.” 

“Ts he ever sober?” retorted the city editor. “ Look here, Wilton, 
I know Brooke’s a friend of yours, and I appreciate all you’ve done for 
him. If you hadn’t shielded and helped him along he’d have been fired 
long ago. But I’ve stood his drunkenness as long as I can. He’s made 
us lose half a dozen good stories, and he’s utterly untrustworthy. The 
man’s been on a spree for four days, and I’ve decided to discharge him 
as soon as he comes back.” 

“ He’ll be back this morning, Mr. Curtis,” interposed the assistant 
city editor. “I stopped at his rooms on my way down-town. He’s 
sobering up, and he’s thoroughly ashamed of himself. Would you mind 
giving him one more chance? Remember, he’s one of the cleverest men 
in the business—when he’s himself.” 

The city editor’s face relaxed at the other’s earnest manner. 

“ Well,” he agreed after a pause, “if he shows up this morning and 
covers this assignment decently, I’ll give him another show. But—— 
There he is now.” 

Curtis broke off as a man entered the room and slouched across to 
the city editor’s desk. 

The new-comer’s eyes were red and swollen, his breath was reminis- 
cent, and his face had a pasty, unhealthy look. 

His voice alone, when he addressed Curtis, showed him to be a man 
of breeding. 

“TI wish to report for work, sir,” he said. 

The city editor’s eye took in all the details of Brooke’s appearance. 

“ Are you fit for work, Mr. Brooke?” he asked. 

The reporter flushed, but bowed without speaking. 

“ You’ve been ill, I suppose,” said Curtis sarcastically. 

“No, sir,” responded Brooke simply; “I’ve been drunk for three 
days. There is no use in lying about it.” 

Curtis turned aside to hide a smile. He loved his staff, and was one 
of those extremely rare beings, a justly popular city editor. He was 
pleased with Brooke’s answer, having been prepared for a whining tale 
of sickness. 

“ Mr. Brooke,” he said more pleasantly, “ do you know I intended to 
discharge you this morning?” 

Brooke tried to look surprised. 

“ But,” Curtis went on, “I’ve decided to give you another chance. 
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If you succeed with the assignment I’m going to give you, and keep 
straight after this, you may stay on here. If you fail on this assignment 
through any blunder of your own, or if you are drunk again, I siml 
discharge you on the spot. It is your last chance in this office. Do you 
understand ?” 

Brooke understood. He knew Curtis to be a man of his word. 

“What is the assignment, sir?” he asked, his bloodshot eyes resting 
a moment on his chief’s clear-cut features. 

“While you were away, Saturday,” answered Curtis, picking up a 
handful of clippings, “young Sydney Enfield, of Carew & Enfield, 
brokers, was arrested on a charge of embezzling two hundred thousand 
dollars from the firm of which he is junior partner. There’s very little 
evidence against him, and he’ll get off without any trouble. The police 
themselves look on the whole thing as a silly legal blunder. But here’s 
what I want: I want you to go up to young Enfield’s house—he lives 
somewhere in the early Forties—and get an interview with his wife. 
She’s a mere girl. They were only married last year. I want you to get 
a good ‘human interest’ story there. You know the sort,—wifely in- 
dignation at her darling husband’s unjust arrest, and all that sort of rot. 
If she won’t see you, try to get a statement of some kind from Enfield’s 
lawyers. They are Porter & Jackson, 992 Nassau Street.” 

“A nice sort of assignment to send a man on when it’s his one 
hope of holding his job,” Brooke growled as he boarded a Third Avenue 
Elevated train. “The woman will never consent to see me; and as for 
the lawyers, of course they’re under honor not to discuss their client’s 
case with outsiders. Any fool knows that.” 

The drink-mists gradually cleared from Jack Brooke’s brain as he 
glanced over the clippings Curtis had given him. He was a born re- 
porter, and his professional interest in the case was awakening. Hur- 
riedly he mastered each detail and mapped out to himself the line of 
questions he would ask should Mrs. Enfield by any rare chance give him 
an interview. 

The hope of keeping his position on the Planet too went far towards 
sobering Brooke. He felt, somehow, that if he were thrown out of work 
at this crisis there would be no more stoppages on his path to tramp- 
hood. His “ grip” would be lost for good and all. 

That he would be able to turn over a new leaf and remain sober, in 
case he kept his position, was a question on which he was far more 
doubtful. 

Still, he felt, stranger things had happened. A boyish stride re- 
placed his former slouching gate as he walked up Forty-seventh Street 
towards the Enfield house. 

“Ts Mrs. Enfield at home?” he asked of the trim maid at the door. 

The servant looked distrustfully at him, and Brooke’s heart sank. 
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“ Please tell her a reporter would like to speak to her for a few 


minutes,” he went on, his voice growing so husky as to be almost un- 


in -dligible. 
. The maid’s face cleared. She went upstairs with the message, 
leaving Brooke, hat in hand, in the lower hall. 

A moment later she reappeared. 

“ Mrs. Enfield will be down in a few moments, sir,” she said with a 
marked change of manner. “ Will you step into the drawing-room, 
please ?” 

Brooke laughed grimly as he paced the deserted drawing-room. 

“If she'll see me, that’s all I ask,” he mused. “Trust me to get 
any story I choose out of a woman, if she’ll only consent to speak to me. 
All any reporter who knows his business has to do is to keep his mouth 
shut, and in ten minutes a woman will tell all she knows. They begin 
by swearing they’ve nothing to say to the press. Then, if a man holds 
his tongue, they’ll talk on till the cat’s out of the bag and the story’s 
told.” 

Brooke stopped short in his walk. Ascending the front steps was a 
very youthful man with a pad clutched in one hand and a pencil in the 
other. 

“ A new reporter from some paper or other,” Brooke soliloquized. 
“ Since these people seem so willing to.see reporters, I may as well head 
him off and get an exclusive story on this. He’s only a kid; probably 
his first month in the business. An older reporter doesn’t flash a pad 
and pencil on the public, like a census man. Any old gag will work 
with him.” 

Brooke glanced to and fro. The entire lower floor was deserted. 
He stepped to the front door and opened it before the new-comer could 
ring. 

The second reporter was thus confronted on the doorstep by a 
solemn-visaged being, who, from his hatless state, was apparently some 
member of the Enfield family. * 

“ Good-morning, sir,” said the youth. “I represent the New: York 
Dispatch.” 

“T knew he was a cub reporter,’ mused Brooke. “ Who ever says 
‘I represent,’ except in detective novels?” 

“T should like,” went on the new-comer, “to interview Mrs. Enfield 
on this unfortunate embezzlement case.” 

“ Ah, yes,” Brooke broke in, his face assuming an undertaker-like 
air, “to be sure. But my poor sister cannot see you, sir. Remember 
what a blow this unmerited disgrace is to her. She is quite prostrated. 
Indeed, she has not even seen me. But any information I can give 
you-——”’ 

The cub reporter’s face brightened. 
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Brief as was his newspaper experience, he had sense enough to know 
how unlikely he would be to get a word out of any member of the 
Enfield family. Yet here was the stricken wife’s own brother, willing 
and even eager to talk. It seemed too good to be true. The Dispatch 
man scarce knew where to begin. 

Brooke saved him the trouble. Every moment counted. He must 
get rid of the cub before Mrs. Enfield appeared. 

“ You see,” he began in a sepulchral voice, “my poor dear brother- 
in-law is the victim of a conspiracy. We suspect that the magnates. of 
Wall Street—perhaps a syndicate of financiers from all over the world— 
_ have become jealous of his rapid rise, and have plotted to ruin him. I 

am not at liberty to give my reasons for this theory. But take my word 
that it is the truth. I intend to make a family matter of this, and shall 
probably challenge either Russell Sage or J. Pierpont Morgan to meet 
me on the field of honor to redress my brother-in-law’s wrongs.” 

The Dispatch man’s eyes opened wide. Here was news indeed ! 

“ And now,” resumed Brooke, “ I must ask you to excuse me. I fear 
I should break down were I to speak further of this calamity. I did 
not mean to say so much; but you gentlemen of the press are so clever: 
you manage to worm out the best-kept secrets.” 

Hastily retreating into the hallway, he cut short the Dispatch man’s 
condolences by shutting the door.in his face. 

“T’d like to be in the office,” he muttered half-aloud, “ when that 
cub carries the story of my duel and the conspiracy to the city editor of 
the Dispatch. But then the Dispatch is just the paper to print a story 
like that in good faith. There’ll be a hot time in Park Row when their 
next edition gets on the street.” 

The delight of this thought caused Brooke to execute a little pas 
seul on the fox-skin rug. His saltatory performance stopped abruptly 
at the sound of a light step on the upper stair. ~ 
The next moment a slender, graceful girl, wan and heavy-eyed, 


entered the room. 
She advanced towards the reporter with eager, outstretched hand and. 


a piteous little attempt. at a smile. 

“Tt was good of you to come so soon,” she said gratefully. 

Brooke looked askance. 

“T should have sent for you yesterday, but I could not trust myself 
then to talk calmly,” she continued. “To-day I will try to be more 
reasonable. But you will pardon me, I know, if I’m incoherent. I'll 
do my best. I will indeed.” 

Still more mystified, Brooke seated himself and looked dumbly at 
her. For the first time in his life he was at a loss for words. 

This big-eyed little woman, with her dainty, grief-stained face, 
seemed such a mere child, and withal such a thoroughbred. Why should 
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she not only want to talk the matter over with him, but beg his for- 
bearance ? 

“It’s a long story. I’ll make it as short as I can. It’s best to be 
perfectly frank, isn’t it ?” 

Brooke nodded. 

“T will go back to the beginning. Don’t stop me. I need all my 

courage. Sydney and I were married a year ago. Papa was wealthy, 

and I never knew, or even dreamed, the real value of money. So when 
I became Sydney’s wife I supposed he was rich enough for us to live 
as I had lived at home. He never undeceived me; never refused or 
grudged one single request I made. When I suggested that I liked this 
house he bought it. I liked. yachting, and asked him to buy a steam 
yacht last season. He bought it for me. These are only two out of a 
hundred such instances. I could not express a wish that he didn’t 
gratify. And I—miserable, childish fool that I was!—never dreamed 
that money for all this couldn’t be picked up like so much grass.” 

The girl choked, paused, and went on. 

Brooke watched her dully, in no way understanding. 

“Then,” she said, “ came the end—the horrible end.” 

The reporter pricked up his ears, The news-gathering instinct told 
him this was going to be a big story after all. 

“ For weeks,” went on Mrs. Enfield, “ Sydney would pace his study 
floor all night. He grew silent. He seemed to have some awful secret. 
I was wicked and thoughtless enough to believe he was growing tired of 
me, and—God forgive me—I reproached him with it. Oh, if I could 
only stop seeing his look when I said that!” 

She shuddered and buried her face in her hands. 

Brooke, coldly watching her, noticed how tiny and slender the Sige 
were, and speculated as to the karats of the solitaire that blazed above 
the plain gold band. 

His foot tapped the floor lightly. Mrs. Enfield raised her head and 
continued : ; ' 

“Yes, yes! I’ll make it as short as I can. But can’t you see—oh, 
can’t you—what it costs me to speak of it at all? He’ came to me last 
Thursday night and told me everything.” 

Brooke was all attention now. 

“He told me the whole pitiful story. My poor, misunderstood, 
unhappy boy! He had been admitted as junior partner in the firm 
just before our marriage. His profits were small, but enough to keep 
us comfortably if it hadn’t been for my wicked extravagance. Then 
came my requests for more money, more style in living, and all the 
expenses that in my foolish blindness I looked on asa matter of course. 
He loved me, and he couldn’t refuse me. How could he? Don’t dare 
think it weak in him! It was ‘noble, splendid! But each demand I 
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made took more and more of his money. Soon his savings were gone,— 
the savings he had worked so hard to lay aside. Then he borrowed 
money. At last—at last he raised money on the firm’s securities.” 

Brooke’s dull, bloodshot eyes were ablaze now. This was luck such 
as never comes. twice in a lifetime. No one really believed Enfield 
guilty. Newspapers and police alike thought his arrest a stupid mis- 
take. There was practically no evidence against him. He would have 
gotten off scot-free. 

And here the true story of the monstrous defalcation was told ex- 
clusively to a Planet reporter—told by the guilty man’s own wife. 

But was it exclusive? If she talked thus freely to him, might not 
some earlier reporter have been equally fortunate. Might not the story 
even now be in Park Row. The dread turned Brooke faint. 

“ Have you told this story to any newspaper men, Mrs. Enfield?” 
he asked. 

“ Newspaper men?” gasped the girl. “Great Heaven, no! How 
could you imagine that I would spread the story of my darling’s disgrace 
to the world ?” , 

Brooke muttered a word or so of apology and breathed again. 

“‘ Sydney took—borrowed the securities in such a clever way that no 
jury in the land could convict him. His arrest is a silly blunder, caused 
by men who are on altogether the wrong track. The true story, which 
I’ve just told you, will never be known. Why, your partner says the 
case won’t even come to trial.” 

“ My partner ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Jackson, of your firm.” 

Brooke did some lightning brain work. Who was Jackson? And 
who, in the name of all the mysteries, was he supposed to be? He 
remembered now; Curtis had told him that Porter & Jackson were 
Enfield’s lawyers. 

But could that be the Jackson of whom she spoke? And if so, why 
did she refer to him as Brooke’s partner? She had said five minutes 
before that no newspaper man should know the story. Why, then, had 
she told it to him? 

The man began to see that Mrs. Enfield had mistaken him for some 
one else? But for whom? 

“T know you:can help us,” the woman resumed. “ When the maid 
said to me this morning, ‘ Mr. Porter would like to speak to you,’ I felt 
that you had come to our aid and you would save Sydney.” 

So he was supposed to be Porter, of Porter & Jackson. He remem- 
bered now how husky and indistinct his voice had sounded, even to 
himeelf, as he had bade the maid tell Mrs. Enfield “a reporter would 
like to speak to her.” The maid, doubtless on the lookout for the 
lawyer, had naturally misunderstood the word “ reporter.” 
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Such an idea seemed like a farce-comedy situation, yet it was the 
only way in which Brooke could solve the mystery. 

Mrs. Enfield continued : 

“My husband told me, when he left, that you and he went to 
Columbia together, Mr. Porter. He went to see you Saturday about 
this matter; but you were out of town, you know. So he had to consult 
Mr. Jackson. He told me he’d left word asking you to come here the 
minute you reached New York. He said you were his oldest, dearest 
friend, and that I must tell you the whole story. You would help us 
if any one could, Sydney said. So I gave orders that you, and you alone, 
should be admitted when you called.” 

‘So much to the good!” Brooke laughed to himself. “This is too 
easy! And it’s just horse-luck.” 

“You see, Mr. Porter,” the girl went on, choking back sobs that 
would not be silenced, “ I’ve told you everything. Sydney says you’re 
his best friend. Everyone who knows Sydney must love him. You see, 
don’t you, that it was all my own wickedness, and that he was not really 
wrong? Don’t you understand that? He’s so good, so gentle, so 
generous.” 

But Brooke did not answer. He was mentally mapping out the 
exclusive embezzlement story that should reinstate him in his old place 
as the Planet’s crack reporter. 

“IT can see from your face,” cried Mrs. Enfield impetuously, “ how 
this sorrow of your friend’s has wounded you. And now that I’ve told 
you all about it I feel almost happy again, for I know he’s safe in 
your hands. And I want you to help me in something else. I’m going 
to sell this house and the yacht and all the rest of the extravagances, 
and he and I are going to work hard till we’ve paid every penny of this 
debt. Then we'll settle somewhere in the country, and I’ll prove to 
Sydney that his wife isn’t really the wicked little fool whose habit of 
throwing away money so nearly ruined him. You'll help me sell it, 
won’t you? And oh, you will see his partners to-day and get him re- 
leased? He wouldn’t consent to be bailed, and said he’d only leave jail 
a free man. You'll bring him back to me? Promise, please promise! 
I love him so.” 

Half unconsciously she had caught both Brooke’s hands in her own 
and knelt, looking pleadingly up into his bloated face. 

Brooke tried to avoid the eager eyes, and to be oblivious of the 
trembling, childlike lips. 

“T’ve shunned everyone since this happened,” she murmured. “I 
couldn’t face old friends or bear their pity. But with you it’s so differ- 
ent. You seem to understand it all; and your friendship for Sydney 
makes it easy for me to speak to you about his trouble. You can never 
know all your visit has meant to me.” 
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Brooke disengaged his hands and rose to his feet. 

“Mrs. Enfield,” he said harshly, without glancing at her, “you 
have made a mistake. It is your own blunder, and no trick of mine. 
I am not Mr. Porter, your husband’s friend,—I am a New York Planet 
reporter. I came here to interview you about this embezzlement story. 
It is my duty to my paper and to myself to publish what you have 
told me.” 

Then, for the first time since he began to speak, he looked at her. 

In an East Side street one day Brooke had seen a brutal ’longshore- 
man knock down a laughing, three-year-old child that in an ecstasy of 
babyish affection for the world at large had embraced the man’s knees. 
He had seen the look of blank, horrified surprise on the baby face as the 
blow fell. Incidentally he had interviewed the *longshoreman to such 
effect that the man did not leave the hospital for six weeks. 

The same look was in Mrs. Enfield’s eyes as she gazed dumbly at 
him. The same white horror left her childish face drawn and old. 

Without a word she sank lightly to the polished floor, and lay there 
face downward, the fresh morning sunshine pouring in on her. 

She had not fainted: the blow had merely robbed her of all speech 
and power. She lay at Brooke’s feet, quivering all over like a beaten 
dog. 

The reporter gazed down on the slender, girlish figure, dully noting 
how the sunbeams played in her gold-brown hair. 

“ This would make a good situation in a story,” was the thought that 
years of the writing-habit forced on the reporter’s brain. The thought 
was as unconscious as are a sleep-talker’s words. 

The woman lay motionless. The quiver had passed. At length a 
low, wordless moan broke from her lips. 

A clock somewhere was striking ten. 

Brooke lifted his eyes and looked wearily about the room. Then he 
walked out into the hall, picked up his hat and stick, mechanically 
adjusted his tie at the long mirror, and left the house. 


The Monday morning gloom was gone from the Planet’s city room. 
In its stead an orderly babel reigned. 

The paper was going to press. 

Curtis, the city editor, stood beside his desk, a frown on his hand- 
some face. In his hand was a copy of the Dispatch. - 

On the first page, in glaring headlines, Curtis read: 


“WILL CHALLENGE RUSSELL SAGE! 
“ SypNEY ENFIELD’s BROTHER-IN-LAW SAYS HE WILL FIGHT 
Sace or J. P. MorGan. 
“ ENFIELD FAMILY DECLARE THE ALLEGED EMBEZZLER’S ARREST 
TO BE A CONSPIRACY. 
‘Mrs. ENFIELD ProsTRATED!” 
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Then followed a column of weird idiocy that is remembered on Park 
Row unto this day. The story was an enlargement of the cub reporter’s 
interview with Brooke. The latter was therein described as “ pale and 
tear-stained, his eyes red from long weeping.” 

“ Of course, this brother-in-law is a crank,” remarked Curtis; “ but 
Brooke ought to have made a great story out of this. Didn’t he send 
down anything at all?” 

“No, sir,” answered the assistant city editor reluctantly, “not a 
word. I don’t understand it. He should have telephoned the story to 
us by ten-thirty. It’s twelve o’clock now.” 

“We've gone to press, and the Dispatch has beaten us on the only 
good story of the day,” said the city editor. “I was a fool to trust 
Brooke. Yet the man seemed sincere in his wish to do better. Per- 
haps he’ll have something about it for the next edition. If not—— 

Curtis did not need to finish the sentence. His assistant remem- 
bered the chief’s warning promise to Brooke, and knew it would be 
kept. 

An office boy bearing a sheaf of papers—first editions of the Planet, 
still damp from the press—burst into the room and began laying copies 
on the various editors’ desks. 

Before the door could close behind him some one else entered. 

It was Brooke. 

Curtis met him in the middle of the floor. 

“ Well, Mr. Brooke,” he cried, “ where have you been all this time? 
Did you get the story ?” 

Brooke breathed a heavy sigh, redolent of freshly-swallowed 
whiskey. 

“T didn’t get any sy at all,” he muttered thickly. “I—I forgot 
to go there.” 

His voice trailed off into a sheepish laugh, and, turning on his heel, 
he slouched out of the office. 
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THE ECHO 
BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


THUNDERING tone, hard driven down a glen, 
A Broke on the granite at a mountain’s feet, 
And tremulous, and soft and lowly, then 
Returned, a finished-echo, pure and sweet. 


In ancient days a voice of mighty power 
Sang out the glory of our land to be ;— 
Back from the walls of circumstance, this hour 
That word returns,—a rounded prophecy ! 
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various methods of approach it offers to the reader. The text, 
as we have had occasion to say before, is that of the Au- 
thorized Version, cast into such external shape as 
will represent to the eye its true literary form. Here, 
then, we have open two avenues: that as to “the Good Book,” taking 
account of it only as the one rock «pon which the Christian and Jewish 
religions base their faith; and that which considers it as a corpus of 
literature, to be studied as other literatures are, with due regard both 
to form and to content. 

But there is a third approach—that which considers the Bible in 
its relation to the life of its times, as embodying the thoughts and feel- 
ings and deeds of the greatest thinkers and men of action; and in no 
place is this method better exemplified than in the latest volumes, the 
Book of Jeremiah and Lamentations, and the Book of the Prophet 
Ezekiel. 

The Introductions to the two volumes lay historical and biographi- 
cal groundwork for an intelligent reading of the text, furnishing also 
analyses of the contents. The full advantage of.such a system is found - 
in studying a book so badly arranged as is that ascribed to Jeremiah. 
The Introduction to Jeremiah, for instance, comprises an account of 
the life and works of the prophet, and of the historical setting of his 
prophecies, treating concisely but fully the outstanding facts in the 
successive reigns of Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and 
Zedekiah, the fate of the Jewish people after the fall of Jernsaien 
and the exile in Egypt. 

The analysis of the book follows it up part by part, stating the i in- 
tent of each and the probable time of its writing; a few words of expla- 
nation here and there make plain the symbolism, which so often proves 
a stumbling-block. Then follows an essay on the literary style and 
characteristics of Jeremiah, and another on the general trend of his 
teaching, with especial reference to the events of the time. 

In the notes, which cover thirty-four pages, the difficult allueiéil 
and obscure expressions are explained line by line. The sentence, 
For pass over [to] the isles of Chittim, and see; and send unto 
Kedar, and consider diligently, and see if there be such a thing,” is 
thus elucidated : 

“py. 4, 1. 13. ‘Chittim.’ Properly the name of a people, descend- 
ants of Javan (Gen. x. 4), and inhabiting Cyprus. 

“* Kedar,’ a pastoral tribe descended from Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13) 


and dwelling in north-west Arabia. 
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N OT the least of the advantages of the Temple Bible lies in the 
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~ *¢ Pass over to the isles of Chittim . . . and send unto Kedar’ is 
- thus equivalent to saying ‘ search the world from west to east.’ ” 

The Book of Lamentations, included also in this volume, is simi- 
larly treated by means of an introduction and notes. 

The prophecy of Ezekiel receives substantially the same elucida- 
tion, though somewhat modified because of inherent differences be- 
tween the two books. The Introduction furnishes biographical details 
of Ezekiel’s life, and notes the effects of his prophecies; speaks of his 
place and opportunity in the history of the times, and contrasts him 
with his predecessor, Jeremiah; and summarizes at some length his 
scheme of restoration—“ Ezekiel thus became a pioneer in the recon- 
struction of national life on the basis of a reorganized ecclesiastical 
system.” The analysis concerns itself not only with the contents of 
the prophecies, part by part, but also with the religious ideas of the 
book, with the style—“ Ezekiel was essentially a literary prophet,” the 
authorship, and the position of the book in the canon; a short bibli- 
ography of the best recent works on Ezekiel opens up the field of study 
to an unlimited extent. A section is also devoted to tracing Ezekiel’s 
connection with the New Testament. 
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A NEw edition of the successful method of French Pronunciation, 
Accent, and Diction, by the sisters M. and J. Yersin. For the benefit 
Yersin Phono- of those who do not know the original edition, it will . 
Rhythmic French be as well to say that the system is the crystallization 
Method. of years of experience in practical instruction. The 
method is simple: the various sounds are analyzed, and an illustration 
of the mouth is given as it should be in pronouncing each, by which 
means the student is led to acquire the absolutely correct sound. It 
is conceded that the great difficulty in learning French is mainly cen- 
tred in the pronunciation, which is practically never mastered by one 
not born to it, and it is to meet this difficulty that this little book was 
prepared. The Yersin method is especially adapted to teaching those 
who wish to sing in the French tongue; a careful perusal of the book 
would do much to open the pathway of public success to aspirants for 


honors as vocal artists. 
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Mr. WiuiiaMm I. Hannan has collected in his book the fruits of his 
long experience with textile fibres. “This book,” he says, “is written 
to give information on the Textile Fibres that are used 
in the various industries of the world. In preparing 
it for publication, I have felt that there is need for 
information on this subject, if only to clear up obscure ideas that are 
prevalent as to the plants that produce the plumose or bastose fibres 
used in commerce.” To this end he treats exhaustively of the occur- 
rence, distribution, preparation, and uses of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral fibres used in cotton, woollen, paper, silk, brush, and hat 
manufactures. 


Textile Fibres of 
Commerce. 
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